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Here’s why so many 
top-rank coaches 


choose the J5-V... 


‘| be ERE’S a mighty good reason why so many 
of the men who coach America’s most bril- 
lant elevens use the famous Spalding Official 


J5-V Football, year after year. 


They’ll tell you that the J5-V is a real triple- 
threat—on the ground and in the air. From 
season to season, this rugged star keeps right 
on delivering the kind of performance that 
makes the headlines. And here’s why: 


—it literally bores through the air...it gives 
maximum distance on passes and punts... it 
flies far and straight when place-kicked. 


—its balanced construction is the result of 


scientific laboratory experiments, as well as 
many seasons in actual play. 


—it keeps its official size, shape and weight 
through the toughest punishment the toughest 
team can give it. 


H5-V for Scholastic Play 


Patterned closely after its famous brother, the 
Spalding H5-V Football is designed for prep 
and high school play. It’s official in every re- 
spect and one of the most rugged footballs 
money can buy. 


Ask your Spalding dealer or representative 
to show you both of these balls—as well as the 
complete line of Spalding head guards, shoulder 
pads, jerseys, football pants, shoes, and other 
high quality football accessories. 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


® For latest catalogue 
use Quickmail Coupon 


No. ]60n the last page. 
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THE FOREHAND DRIVE the slight turn necessary when the shift to the back- 
hand grip is made. 


@ Until you know whether the ball will come to your For the forehand, turn sideways by bringing the 
forehand or backhand, stand facing the net, body slightly left foot around in front and placing the body in a line 
bent at the waist, and the knees bent a little to permit at right angles to the net. Bring the racquet back of 
a quick start or pivot one way or the other. The racquet the head as Oe eer se body , and let the weight of 
is held in front of the body, with the right hand (in the the tear fee 
right-handed player) gripping racquet torward in an even stroke, timing it to hit the 


oie ball about waist high, at a point opposite the front foot. 
the forehand grip. The grip is loosely held, so that a Transfer the weight of the body to the forward foot as 


quick change can be made for the backhand. The left the stroke is made, keeping your eye on the ball all 
hand is kept mid-way up the handle to assist in making the time. 
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EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR SPEED 
ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS — AND STAMINA .. . 


ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 
A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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@ In tennis — as in all sports — it’s the 
‘ last gruelling set that tells the training story. 
That’s where right eating becomes a mighty im- 


portant factor. 


- 


Shredded Wheat has the stuff that keeps 
those drives going with snap and precision. It’s 
packed with the top-notch balance of food 
values only pure, sun-ripened whole wheat 
could supply. Because Shredded Wheat is 


whole wheat — toasted and drawn into 


slender, porous strands for faster digestion. 


Coaches rely, too, on the swell flavor and 


chewiness of Shredded Wheat to do a real job 


for their players’ appetites. See that your boys 


get this man-sized breakfast every day! 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
«Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties. 


_ On the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. 

If you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
_ Bulletin Boards, send a posteard to National Biscuit Company, 
Edueational Dept., 449 West 4th Street, New York City. 
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BETTER LIGHTING | 
FOR MIGHT WITH 


NEW UNIVERSAL FLOODLIGHT 


1 HEAD 3 MOUNTINGS 6 REFLECTORS 


Type MUA is a universal, open type floodlight 
which has a complete line of interchangeable and 
detachable reflectors. Any light distribution desired, 
from that of a spotlight to the widest spread flood- 
light, is available. 


The MUA line of open floodlights is designed for 
lighting tennis courts, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
parking spaces, football fields, baseball and softball 
fields. 


Bulletin 2299, entitled 
“Nighttime is Playtime,” de- 
scribes in detail the applica- 
tions of type MUA floodlights 
to outdoor sports lighting. A 
copy will be sent on request. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. cusis 


For advertisers’ literature and samples, use Quickmail Coupons on last page. 
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THE next Olympic Games will 
be in 1940. Every boy in the 
country will have an opportunity 
to represent the United States. 
And there are just three years to 
get ready! 


All coaches agree that diet 
plays an important part in the 
training of every athlete. That’s 
why you needn’t hesitate to rec- 
ommend Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
These crisp golden flakes are 
full of the elements that supply 
energy. Easy to digest, they don’t 
overload the stomach. 


I KNOW THAT 
EVERY ONE OF 
You WANTS To 
GO T0 TOKIO 
IN 1940. AND 
YOUVE ALL 60 


PRACTICE YOUR EVENT AND WATCH YOUR 
DIET. IF YOURE HUNGRY BETWEEN MEALS ¢ 
OR AT NIGHT, EATA BOWL OF 


KELLOGGS CORN FLAKES 


You can safely suggest 
Kellogg’s at any time of the day. 
Made better. Taste 
better. Packed better — 
by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


ae 
sAY “Uclleygs BEFORE YOU SAY “CORN FLAKES" 
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THAT VICTORIES 


OP Man Foot Trouble has stolen lots of vic- 
tories—individual games and entire seasons 
that should have been won. He will probably 
steal more. Yet wherever he wants to appear, 
baseball shoes of genuine Kangaroo will scotch 
him, rule him off the diamond. 


His toll ranges from the mjnor foot discom- 
forts and the small extra shoe weights that slow 
up fielders and base runners, to dangerous shoe 
weaknesses that give way under the stress and 
strain of gruelling play and that can bench the 
ablest players with sprains and torn ligaments. 

Kangaroo leather is 17% stronger, weight for 
weight, than any other leather. It is soft and 
pliable, as comfortable to the feet as fine kid. 
This means that a player can have strong shoes, 
shoes that will not give way under a sudden 
jarring twist or turn ... and that with these strong shoes he can 
have featherlight footwear for that split-second speed that makes 
the difference between small-time and big-time play. 

Help your boys bring out their best, by using only shoes of genuine 
Kangaroo. But remember: only genuine Kangaroo has these quali- 
ties—and ‘*kangaroo horse”’, ‘“*kangaroo sides”, and “‘kangaroo calf”’, 
are not genuine Kangaroo. 


TANNED In 
AMERICA 


‘ 
Pan 
f 
\\ 
By Archie Roberts 
NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL | 
NEW BOOK ...... 39 
| 
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DESIGNED for SERVICE 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MIDLAND GYMLOH 


is a special Gym finish designed to give the service necessary on Gymnasium floors. 
Gymloh is carefully compounded to withstand the heavy duty to which school 
Gyms are so often subjected. 


This fine finish dries to a light amber color that beautifies the hoor—is non-slippery— 
will not rubber-burn—cleans easily and presents a surface that even boiling water, 
alcohol, alkali, heat and ordinary stains will not harm. That is why Midland 
Gymloh is steadily replacing many of the ordinary finishes once popular on Gym- 
nasium floors. 


Inquiries solicited. 
Use the quick mail coupon No. 17 on the last page. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES | INC. 


A complete line of approved Floor Finishes, Seals, Waxes and Cleansers—Disinfectants, 
Insecticides—Liquid and Jelly Soaps—General Cleansers and Maintenance Accessories. 


For advertisers’ literature and samples, use Quickmail Coupons on last page. 
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HEN we read the 
other day that Bill 

Sefton, the U.S.C. 
vaulter, had cleared 14 feet 
73% inches to lift himself 
higher than man had ever 
gone under his own steam, 
it gave us pause for 
thought of the future. Any 
day now we expect to read 
of Meadows, Sefton, Var- 
off or some other lean lad 
scaling the 15-foot ceiling. 
From that point we shud- 
der to think where they 
will go. 

If you ever have been up 
in the 14- and 15-foot regions (we 
don’t necessarily mean on the end of 
a pole, but just standing up there 
looking straight down) you know that 
the ground looks very far away, and 
about the last thing you feel like do- 
ing is jumping down. Even if some 
thoughtful person came along and dug 
a pit and scattered sawdust in it, to us 
the place would seem more a grave 
than a landing field. 

With the ceiling for vaulters going 
higher and higher, the problem of 
how the vaulter is to get down all in 
one piece becomes, naturally enough, 
graver and graver. Back in the days 
when a 12-foot vault was regarded as 
a stratospheric invasion, the descent 
was an incidental and comparatively 
trifling matter. The boys in those 
days were concerned 100 percent with 
getting up there. 

But today the thing is just the other 
way around, and a fellow who has 
gotten up finds that the worst is yet 
to come. It strikes us that what a 
modern pole vaulter thinks about on 
the way down might very properly 
be a subject for research and study, 
and we pass the suggestion on to any 
of you fellows who are looking around 
for something on which to work for 
your Ph.D. thesis. 

While we ourself do not have the 
time nor the ambition to probe into 
this psychological phase, we have 
found it convenient to approach the 
matter from another angle. Rather 
than attempt to evaluate the vaulter’s 
descending thoughts, we wish to take 
up exclusively the matter of his de- 
scending body. 

It occurs to us that some sort of a 
device might be arranged which will 
bring the vaulter down to earth as 
comfortably and safely as an elevator 
or escalator. Since these two marvel- 
ous inventions are obviously out of the 
question (even if the A.A.U. should 
declare them constitutional), other 
proposals must be considered. The 
suggestion has been made that, if the 
vaulting ceiling gets high enough, 
some sort of parachute arrangement 
might be introduced to ease the vault- 
ers return to earth, But this, we 


A 


fear, is a thing for the distant future. 

The only immediate solution seems 
to be the one that occurred to Ben 
Ogden, Temple University track 
coach, while he was attending the cir- 
cus recently. The safety net used by 


Courtesy New Yorker 
"Sandri m is certainly in fine 
today™ 


acrobats to break their fall struck him 
as being adaptable for use by pole 
vaulters. Coach Ogden now proposes 
a 20-foot square net, about seven feet 
off the ground, with a ladder attach- 
ment so that the vaulter can climb 
down out of it. Sounds all right to 
us. Not only would it relieve the 
vaulter’s nervous system of much 
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shock, but it would elimi- 
nate a great deal of the 
fear of falling which re- 
tards many up-and-coming 
vaulters. 

We hope the idea takes 
hold and that Avery Brun- 
dage (remember him?) 
will not accuse us of try- 
ing to make softies out of 
our athletes. 


Final basketball word 


N this issue we draw the 
curtain on the 1936-37 
basketball season with the 
annual review of state champion- 
ships. But no basketball season is 
complete to us without our annual 
epilogue on Bunny Leavitt, the world’s 
champion foul shooter, who—like the 
pole vaulters—is ever reaching for 
new horizons. 

Bunny, if you will recall our article 
about him last year, “How To Throw 
499 Fouls” (Feb., 1936, Scholastic 
Coach), has gone way and beyond that 
mark this year. His record is now 
561 consecutive throws. We keep in 
touch with Bunny by letter in his 
ramblings around the country, and 
whenever he cracks his own record he 
sends us the newspaper clips to verify 
his written word, in itself good enough 
for us. Regarding his 561 record 
performance, Bunny writes: 

“It took me seven hours without a 
rest, and then I turned around back- 
wards and made 42 in succession over 
my head.” 

The thought of poor Bunny stand- 
ing seven hours on one line, making 
one grooved movement 561 times, had 
us gasping. But to read that he im- 
mediately and literally turned around 
and started shooting em backwards, 
sent us scurrying outdoors to join the 
Maypole dance. 


| Self improvement 


PREGINNING with this issue, the 
scissors hold on Scholastic Coach 
loses much of its punishing power. 
All coaches are hereby duly advised, 
and urged immediately to turn to the 
inside back cover so that they can see 
without further confusion what we are 
talking about. There they will see 
QUICKMAIL, the new painless, 
scientific and speedy connection be- 
tween COACH and ADVERTISER. 
Henceforth there will be no need for 
coaches to write us, asking for a sec- 
ond copy of the magazine because 
they had clipped their first one to 
shreds. QUICKMAIL spares our 
priceless pages for your permanent 
files, enables you conveniently to get 
in direct touch with the manufacturer 
whose advertising makes this maga- 
zine possible for you. 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR WINNING SYSTEM WITH 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


WILSON SUPER-PROTECTIVE FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


WILSON FOOTBALLS 


Here is the football that gives passers, 
receivers, and kickers a break. Perfect 
in balance and shape, it passes like a 
bullet without wobble or lope. It is the 
ball that adds definitely to distance 
and accuracy in punting and drop- 
kicking, too. 


WILSON SHOULDER HARNESS 


A beautiful job—every edge trimmed 
smoothly and finished to perfection. 
Full protection to vital parts: (1) 
double layer air-light cellular rubber 
underneath fibre covering over the 
shoulder, (2) Specially designed hinged 
epaulets, carried forward to protect 
shoulder sockets, (3) Kantilever caps 
hinged to follow arms in tackling— 
fully cushioned by air-light cellular 
rubber under the fibre. 


WILSON FOOTBALL PANTS 
Form-fitting, with special length waist 
and leg to fit tall, short, and medium 
height players. Allows full freedom of 
action. Can be worn right over Wilson 
air-doughnut pelvic and hip-bone pro- 
tector, also over the one-piece tail- 
bone protector. Special pocket with 
Hol-Tite feature to keep corrugated 
thigh guard in place. Also pockets for 
Knee Protectors. 


WILSON FOOTBALL HELMETS 


A snappy, streamlined design. Corset 
back. Full hearing ear protector. Low 
brow. Air-light cellular rubber under- 
neath gives maximum cushioning to 
all vulnerable parts. 


@ The vital need of the coach today is protection 
for his key players so they may always be in shape 
to go into action. 

That’s why more and more leading Universities, 
colleges, and prep schools are finding Wilson 
Super-Protective Equipment first aids to victory. 
Its scientific design and the liberal use of air-light 
cellular rubber gives utmost freedom of action— 
and maximum protection with minimum weight. 


pays lo play” 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


Use quick mail coupon No. 14 for Fall and Winter catalogue 


For advertisers’ literature and samples, use Quickmail Cowpons on last page. 
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TREATMENT OF BASEBALL INJURIES 


The damage usually comes from running 
or throwing. Hints on prevention and care 


By Marty Karow 


After six years of professional baseball and 
nine years as an assistant coach at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Marty Karow, former Ohio 
State football and baseball star, is now in his 
first pa of coaching at the United States 
Naval Academy in Annapolis. Articles on the 
prevention and treatment of track and field 
injuries by Earl J. Thomson appeared in the 
March and April issues of Scholastic Coach. 


Nn baseball, the arms and legs are 

perhaps the two most vulnerable 
points for injuries. Most of these in- 
juries usually occur as a result of acci- 
dents in throwing or running. Typical 
baseball injuries of the arm include 
the simple case of sore arm and a 
chronic condition of soreness called 
“glass arm.” A player’s throwing may 
also suffer as a result of chipping a 
bone in the elbow (“baseball elbow’’). 
In sliding, defective form or poor tag- 
ging technique may cause _ spike 
wounds, strawberries, sprained and 
fractured ankles. 

Many sore arms can be prevented 
if the ball player, and particularly 
pitchers, will pay careful attention to 
his conditioning during the early part 
of the season, with particular emphasis 
on the education and development of 
the long head of the biceps. Most au- 
thorities agree that injury to the ten- 
don located at the long head of the 
biceps muscle is the cause of “glass 
arm.” A player with this type of in- 
jury finds that his arm feels heavy 
and that he cannot lift his arm over 
his head, much less throw, without 
feeling pain. During the first two or 
three weeks, pitchers should concen- 
trate on getting the arms and legs in 
shape and throw nothing but straight 
balls. A slow curve can then be at- 
tempted, gradually increasing the 
wrist snap during ensuing drills for 
the fast breaking curve. When the arm 
is in shape for real strenuous work, 
the pitcher should be sure to warm up 
well before stepping on to the mound. 
This warm up session will make the 
arm elastic and prevent it from failing 
to stretch after hard deliveries, one of 
the causes of “‘glass arm.” 

A player should never continue to 
throw after the arm feels tired, as it 
is during the fatigued stage that the 
arm is very susceptible to “glass arm.” 
During the active .season, pitchers 
should get the proper amount of rest 
to assure efficiency on the mound and 
prevent soreness. This rest between 
games will vary with the individual, 
but at least three days are necessary 
for a pitcher’s arm to recuperate after 
a ball game. 


The sweat shirt is another impor- 
tant item in the prevention of sore 
arms. The ordinary player should 
wear a woolen sweat shirt containing 
at least 60 to 75 percent wool mixed 
with cotton. For pitchers pure wool 
sweat shirts are best. The woolen shirt 
absorbs perspiration, preventing the 
arm from catching cold when the 
player is cooling off after a workout. 
Pitchers working in batting practice 
should have a second shirt available 
for a change, so that they do not have 
to sit through the game in a damp 
shirt. A player can also acquire a sore 
arm by dallying on the field after a 
good workout in cold weather, or by 
working out in real cold or wet weath- 
er without the proper wraps on before, 
during and after the workout. 

Absolute rest, heat and massage are 
the best remedies for sore arms. Infra- 
red lamps can be used to heat the arm, 
and massage will get the blood circu- 
lating through and around the sore 
area, thus removing the inflammation 
and causing any congestion to be 
broken down and absorbed by the 
blood stream. Some trainers wrap the 
arm in a hot dressing for the night to 
keep it warm and eliminate conges- 
tion. Oil of wintergreen, called “hot 
stuff” in locker room vernacular, is 
used for the base of the hot dressing. 
When the muscle of the arm is pulled, 
absolute rest is essential until the mus- 
cle fibers have healed sufficiently to 
permit the player to start throwing 
again. He should be sure to proceed 
very slowly in his practice after the 
recovery, in order not to place an un- 
due strain on the arm. 


Dr. George G. Deaver* of New 
York University recommends the fol- 
lowing support to relieve the heaviness 
of the shoulder: 

“Apply a pad in the armpit so as 
to hold the arm in the abducted (away 
from the body) position. Using a 42- 
inch triangular bandage, make a sling 
by placing the bandage on the front of 
the chest with the apex of the triangle 
on the clavicle of the injured shoulder. 
Bend the elbow and place the forearm 
across the chest. The apex of the tri- 
angle is then turned down and tucked 
under the hand. The lower edge of 
the bandage is folded over the arm 
and the ends tied behind the back. 
This bandage takes the strain off the 
biceps tendon by supporting the 
weight of the shoulder and it prevents 


*Deaver, G. G., “Athletic Sm in Base- 
ball,” The Athletic Journal, Vol. XV, May, 1935. 


painful rotation of the forearm.” 

A word of warning in regard to 
massage. Too strenuous a massage 
may take all the life out of the arm, 
making the arm feel tired and dead. 
Light massage is good for tired mus- 
cles, but vigorous massage is more 
detrimental than helpful. The train- 
ing for the throwing arm can be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Light work- 
outs in early season, increasing the 
amount of work gradually. (2) Pitch- 
ers should get their arms in good 
shape before throwing curves. (3) Do 
not throw after the arm feels tired. 
(4) Keep the arm covered with a wool- 
en sweat shirt or jacket. (5) Massage 
arm only when necessary and then 
gently. (6) Give a sore arm plenty of 
rest with some light massage and heat. 
(7) Warm up slowly and gradually 
before every workout to insure the 
arm from being strained. 


Sprained ankle 


With the slide playing such an im- 
portant role in baseball, sprained and 
fractured ankles are constant hazards. 
Most of these injuries occur when the 
runner, coming into the bag on a close 
play, decides to slide, changes his 
mind at the last moment when it is too 
late, and as a result does not hit the 
dirt properly, catching his spikes in 
the ground and turning his ankle. If 
the foot gets caught in the bag or is 
prevented from turning by the base- 
man, a Pott’s fracture may result. This 
break occurs when undue strain is 
placed on an ankle in an everted (out- 
ward) position. There is a greater 
range of movement when the ankle is 
inverted, and undue pressure usually 
results only in a common sprain. — 

After determining how the injury 
occurred, the trainer or coach can 
usually tell the extent of the injury. 
If the injury is a Pott’s fracture, it is 
absolutely essential that the athlete 
not be moved. Any further pressure 
on the ankle is likely to result in a 
compound fracture. A physician should 
be immediately summoned to prescribe 
treatment. Usually the ankle will be 
put in splints and the athlete will be 
given a complete two-month rest from 
further baseball activity. The sprained 
ankle can be treated by the trainer. 
(For complete treatment, see April 
Scuorastic Coacu, “Treatment of 
Track and Field Injuries,” page 7.) 

Players should learn to slide so that 
the spikes of their shoes have no 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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EARLE MEADOWS OLYMPIC CHAMPION 


OLE VAULTING is one event on 

the program of track and field ath- 
letics that requires gymnastic ability, and 
to develop their coordination and to build 
up the muscles which require special de- 
velopment for vaulting, athletes should do 
quite a bit of work on such apparatus as 
the horizontal bar, parallel bars, gym- 
nastic rings, and the climbing rope. 

I'd advise budding vaulters to use a 
run-way of at least 105 feet. Carry the 
pole at the side of the body facing for- 
ward and keep the point of the pole 
pointed directly ahead. Don’t elevate the 
pole too high during the carry or speed 
will be lost getting it into the box. Just 
a bit higher than the head should be 
sufficient for the point of the pole. 

Referring to the pictures of Meadows 
in action. No. 1 shows his easy, relaxed 
stride. He is placing the pole in the box 
and has brought it directly in front of 
him, shifting his left hand up close to his 


right. 


a 


By Dean Cromwell 


The start of the take-off is shown in 
No. 2. A right-handed vaulter, such as 
Earle, takes off from his left foot. If 
this picture were snapped just an instant 
later it would show that a line drawn 
from the hands back of the head down to 
the left heel would be absolutely perpen- 
dicular. Note that there is a small space 
between the hands to help in balancing 
the body. The elbows are slightly bent 
to relieve the jerk or shock. 

In No. 8 the upswing of the pole has 
started and Meadows’ arms are fully ex- 
tended and his body is tight against the 
pole. The closer the body stays to the 
vaulting pole the less momentum it will 
take from the pole’s upward flight. The 
right leg at this point has started to rise 
and aids the pole in its upward lift by 
continuing forward. 

Meadows’ body was swinging forward 
in No. 4 and he is taking advantage of 
the momentum he has gained in his sprint 
down the run-way. 


The most common error of beginners is 
their attempt to pull up too soon. Even 
some of our best vaulters make the mis- 
take of not delaying their pull-up and do 
not attain the heights that are possible 
for them. In No. 5 Meadows has started 
his pull-up and you will note that he has 
not done so until his pole is almost per- 
pendicular. 

No. 6 shows the pull-up still in progress. 
He is using a strong kick up with his 
right leg to help his left in the air. 

In No. 7 Meadows is throwing his legs 
out over the cross-bar. 

Arms are fully extended in No. 8 and 
the pull-up is completed. This is the 
highest point in the left of the body and, 
in fact, the legs have already started to 
come down. Here Meadows is driving 
down with his hands and kicking his legs 
down. This downward thrust on the pole 
puts him in position to bring his arms 
up quickly over his head and away from 
the bar and No. 9 shows him as he starts 
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the throw-away of his arms. Note the 
straight line of his back. 
Meadows started his vault relaxed on first. 


the run-way and now he is relaxed again 


HE pictures below reveal the efficiency of Varoff’s form. 

After placing the pole in the box (No. 1), Varoff takes off 
from the left foot (No. 2), and before putting the muscles of 
his back and shoulders into play, allows the momentum from his 
run to carry him as far forward as possible (No. 3). 

The legs have crossed the line of the pole in No. 4 and are 
beginning their ascent to the crossbar. Having taken advantage 
of his momentum, Varoff, in No. 5, is now calling on his shoul- 
der, arm and back muscles to lift his body to the bar. ‘Ihe 
legs are rather closely together with the knees bent to avoid 
striking the bar, and the elbows are beginning to bend as the 
body is forced upward. 

Both legs are reaching for the bar in No. 6 as Varoff throws 
his body away from the pole and starts to roll over on his left 
side. No. 7 shows Varoff with both legs over the bar, the 
quarter turn almost completed. The pole is now almost vertical 
to the ground and ready to be released. As Varoff pushes 
away in No. 8, the legs and hips, perfectly relaxed, are starting 
down. The layout achieved, the arms are now the only threat to 


as he completes the vault in No. 10. There 
is no tenseness as he drops to the pit feet 
His landing is not shown, but the 
vaulter should fall over on his shoulders 


GEORGE VAROFF —=NATIONAL CHAMPION 


By Charles Hunter 


as he alights on his feet. All of the shock 
of landing must not be taken by the feet 
and legs. The fall must always be easy 
with the body perfectly relaxed. 


a successful vault. On the way down in No. 9, the body is 
turning to the left, the left arm is whipped upward and the 
right is beginning to follow. 

Having successfully cleared the bar and well on his way to 
the ground in No. 10, the tension is over and Varoff is relaxed. 
and ready for his landing. In No. 11 Varoff has completed the 
full body turn started in No. 6 and will apparently make the 
first contact with the ground on his left foot. As he lands in 
No. 12 he rolls over to break the shock of the fall and protects 
his face with his hands. He has made the official in the straw 
hat a very happy man, 


The es show George Varoff’s actual record breaking 
vault 14 ft. 634 in. at the national A.A.U. championships 
on July 4, 1936, at Princeton, N. J., a mark that has been 
accepted by the International Amateur Athletic Federation as 
a world’s record. However, on April 3, 1937, William Sefton 
of the University of Southern California soared 14 ft. 7% in. 
in a dual meet between U.S.C. and California. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF MASSAGE 


By William B. Eisenberg 


in massage manipulations, there 
are a few fundamental rules to be 
followed. The room should be well 
heated and ventilated with no distract- 
ing influences which would prevent 
relaxation of the muscles. Before 
working on the patient, the masseur 
should wash his hands thoroughly and 
make sure that there are no rough sur- 
faces on the skin. The part of the 
body to be treated should be placed in 
a position of complete relaxation, as it 
is impossible to properly apply mas- 
sage to contracted muscles. The table 
should be at a height which would al- 
low the masseur to work without bend- 
ing over too far. 

The best results are usually ob- 
tained when the masseur works di- 
rectly on the skin of the patient. As 
a general rule it is best to remove all 
clothing from the part, as rolled up 
underwear and pants, garters, etc. 
prevent the free circulation of blood. 
All the parts not being treated should 
be covered and kept warm. 

Every experienced masseur recom- 
mends a special lubricant which he 
thinks gives the best results. There 
is no therapeutic value in the lubri- 
cant, its function is to prevent unde- 
sirable friction. Some of the lubri- 
cants used are talcum powder, soap 
lather, vaseline, coco-butter, mineral 
oil, cold cream, etc. It is better to use 
ointments from tubes than from jars. 

The duration of the treatment de- 
pends upon the nature of the case. 
For any joint, extremity or special 
part, especially in the acute stage, ten 
minutes is ample time to produce the 
desired results. When a general mas- 
sage is required, a period of thirty to 
forty minutes is necessary. 

There are three, possibly four, 
types of movements that are included 
under the general heading of massage; 
stroking, compression and percussion 
being the three main divisions and vi- 
bration and shaking often included as 
a fourth. Stroking movements include 
superficial stroking and deep stroking 
(effleurage). Friction, kneading and 
petrissage comprise the compression 
manipulations and under percussion 
are a group of tapotement movements 
—cupping, hacking, slapping, tap- 
ping, and beating. 

In the accompanying illustrations, 


"The following books have been used as refer- 
ence: Bucholz, C. N., Therapeutic Exercise and 
, Lea and Febiger, 1917; Pemberton, R. 

ond others, Massage, Jr. Amer. Med. Assn., 1930; 
Despard, L., Text Book of Massage, London, 1920. 


The fairly simple technique of massage 


can be mastered only by long practice 


N order to obtain the best results | the first three series of pictures il- 


lustrating the stroking and compres- 
sion movements show the masseur con- 
centrating mainly on the gastrocnem- 
ius muscle (calf). In the other three 
series, he demonstrates three varieties 
of tapotement on the hamstring 


muscles. “ 
Superficial Stroking 
(No. 1) 
Though an apparently simple 


movement, the technique can only be 
mastered by long practice. The hand 
is passed over the patient’s skin with 
a slow, gentle and rhythmical move- 
ment. The passage of the hands is 
always in one direction, toward the 
heart. This form of massage has a 
soothing reflex effect on the nervous 
system, producing relaxation of the 
muscles. While the pressure must be 
gentle and light, it also must be firm. 
The hand must be completely relaxed 
and the time between the beginning 
and end of each stroke and between 
strokes should be identical. 

Effleurage (deep stroking) is per- 
formed with the palmar surface of 
the hands and fingers. It can be used 
any place over the body but it is of 
special value over deep layers of 
muscles. The hands of the masseur 
must be carefully moulded to the parts 
under treatment and should follow 
the anatomical outline. Effleurage 
also produces a soothing effect on the 
nervous system and aids in circulation. 


Friction 
(No. 2) 


This movement is performed with 
the palmar surface of the hand and 
the fingers. The palm is closely ap- 
plied to the skin and passed over the 
skin in small circles or in other di- 
rections. The pressure is moderate 
and the movement should have a cer- 
tain rhythm. In the illustrations, the 
masseur is demonstrating the tech- 
nique with long, vertical passages. 
While the friction series of illustra- 
tions resemble superficial stroking on 
the surface, there are two distinct dif- 
ferences. The pressure is lighter in 
superficial stroking and the hands are 


_ carefully following the anatomical 


outline. Friction is useful in the treat- 
ment of sprains, dislocations and in- 
flammation of joints as it promotes 
the absorption of effusions. 


Kneading 
(No. 3) 


Kneading is a modified form of 
friction, more superficial and exten- 
sive. The muscles are pressed and 
rolled upon the underlying tissues. 
This aids in the removal of waste 
products from muscles and helps to 
restore tonus to the muscle. Petris- 
sage is similar to kneading except 
that in the former, the tissues are 
grasped in one or both hands and 
lifted as much as possible. 


Tapotement 
(Nos. 4, 5 and 6) 


Tapotement is valuable to improve 
defective circulation and is beneficially 
employed when the functional activ- 
ity of the skin is impaired. It helps 
develop weak and wasted muscle. 


The movements consist of a series of - 


short, sharp blows in rapid succession, 
the hands striking alternately with 
the motion from the wrist joint only. 

The technique of cupping is dem- 
onstrated in No. 4. The hands are 
held partly open forming a concave 
arch. In hacking (No. 5), the ulnar 
side of the fingers strikes the patient 
first. Beating, No. 6, is performed 
with half-closed fists. 


Physiological changes 


Massage produces certain physio- 
logical changes on the direct point of 
application and on general body func- 
tions. The primary effect is on the 
skin. The secretory activity of the 
skin is increased by rubbing, and the 
hand produces a cleaning effect in that 
the superficial layers of the skin as 
well as a part of the greasy deposits 
are removed. By friction, excretion 
through the skin can be increased over 
50 percent. Fat people usually select 
massage as a means of reducing, but 
experiments have proven that massage 
has no effect on reducing fat tissue. 

Muscle, fatigued by work or elastic- 
ity, will be more quickly and more 
thoroughly restored by massage than 
by rest of the same duration. The 
products of fatigue which accumulate 
in the muscle are more quickly ab- 
sorbed by the circulation after mas- 
sage. Kneading probably gives the 
best results of any one manipulation. 

The various forms of tapotement 
are a powerful stimulant to the nerv- 
ous system. Correctly applied strok- 
ing movements are conducive to re- 


laxation and sleep. 
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Swing and Step 
“= By Archie Roberts 


ROM the moment the player steps 
into the batter’s box until he finishes 
his swing there are many details the coach 
must carefully check in order to discover 
whether the player is getting the most out 
of his batting. The stance must be an 
easy and natural one. The body should 
be upright with no unnatural bend from 
the waist. The weight should be evenly 
distributed, the knees slightly relaxed and 
the batter facing the pitcher from over 
his left shoulder (right-handed batter). 

In gripping the bat, the hands should be 
held together about one or two inches 
above the end. The bat should be brought 
back until the left arm is almost straight 
with both the arms and the elbows away 
from the body and in a comfortable posi- 
tion. Against the average pitcher, the 
batter should take a stance in the middle 
of the batter’s box, making sure to keep 
the feet on a parallel line and both shoul- 
ders level. 

A glance at the first illustration on the 
left shows the batter demonstrating all 
these correct techniques while preparing 
to step into a pitch. His left foot is 
barely off the ground and beginning to 
take its step. In the second illustration 
the step has almost been completed. Power 
is being applied in the third illustration. 
The weight has now been transmitted to 
the front foot and the bat, with all the 
force of the shoulders behind it, is coming 
around. 

In the fourth illustration the ball has 
been hit. The left toe has been slightly 
“opened,” as in golf, to allow the hips 
full freedom in pivoting. The wrist, fore- 
arm and upper half of the right arm are 
on a flat plane. 

The batter is following through in the 
fifth and last illustrations. Note the 
straight line from the head to the heel of 
the right leg. The combined hip and leg 
pivot is completed and the entire weight 
is up front. Watch the head carefully 
throughout the entire strip of pictures. 
Never does it vary from its original posi- 
tion but follows the course of the ball 
from the time it leaves the pitcher’s hand 
until it has been hit and on its way to the 
fielders. 


Step to First Base 


N important detail sometimes over- 

looked is the first step in the transi- 
tion of a hitter into a runner. For a right- 
handed batter, the first step should be off 
the right foot. In the first two illustrations 
on the right, the batter has just finished a 
healthy cut at the ball. He begins to rid 
himself of the bat in the third illustration. 
At this point inexperienced players often 
drop the bat and start toward first off 
their forward, or left foot. This crossing 
of feet not only slows up the runner but 
often causes him to stumble. The last 
three illustrations show the correct tech- 


nique. 
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NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL REVIEW 


HIS past season was basketball's 
: most prosperous since the depression; 


probably the best in its history. While 
accurate attendance figures covering the 
entire season are not available, evidence 
of the sport’s present high status is to be 
noted in the annual table of statistics 
(pages 20 and 21) of state high school 
tournament play, compiled annually by 
Scnoiastic Coacn. From practically every 
state come jubilant reports of record 
crowds, jammed gymnasiums. 

Five states—California, Massachusetts, 
New York, Delaware and Michigan—con- 
tinue their policy of not holding a state 
championship to decide the best team (or 
teams, in case of division by classes) in 
the state. This is one less than last year, 
when Tennessee was numbered among the 
group. 

With the exception of Delaware, each 
of these states, of course, sponsors or sanc- 
tions regional play. In California and 
Michigan a champion is determined for 
each of two geographical sections of the 
state. 

The only high school championship of 
national scope continues to be the Na- 
tional Catholic High Schoo] tournament 
held annually at Loyola University in Chi- 
cago. The New England championship 
tournament is the only official inter-state 
sectional basketball championship in the 
United States. The only other tourna- 
ment reaching over state boundaries is the 
Eastern States Tournament, an eight-team 
invitation affair in Glens Falls, N. Y. 

The Scuorastic Coacu survey confirmed 
the general impression that the zone de- 
fense had replaced the man-to-man de- 
fense in thousands of schools. Fourteen 
states reported that this type of defense 
was the most common type in use by teams 
in the championship tournaments. 

On offense, play is still greatly varied. 
In Indiana many teams were involved in 
long shooting duels with the offense based 
on a percentage system. But in Southern 
California, the set types of offense that 
practically disappeared in 1936 came back 
into popular favor. The fast break was 
still a favorite offensive maneuver in most 
states but, surprisingly, some states re- 
ported that the fast break was effectively 
combined with a strict man-to-man de- 
fense. Heretofore, this quick method of 
attack was used mostly by teams with a 
zone defense. The fact that the zone de- 
fense is an ideal set-up from which to 
spring the fast break, made the combi- 
nation of a zone and a fast break popular 
with coaches. 


Interstate Champions 


FTER winning the state championship 

of Connecticut, Hillhouse High of 
New Haven entered the New England 
championship, and won for Connecticut 
the only official approved interstate sec- 
tional basketball championship in the 
United States, conducted under the 
auspices of the New England Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals. The tourna- 
ment this year was held at Portland, 
Maine, with eight teams entered from six 
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Action between Hillhouse, Connecticut and New England champions, and Roger Ludlowe. 


New England states. These were the state 
champions, with Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts having added representation by 
their runners-up. 

Hillhouse defeated Burlington of Ver- 
mont in the final game to preserve an 
unbeaten record over the entire season. 
Burlington and Hillhouse were both ex- 
tremely cautious, Hillhouse deploying into 
a zone defense and refusing to come out 
for the ball. Burlington was content to 
pass the ball around just outside the 
edge of the zone. The total attendance 
for the tournament was 12,000 with 3,000 
at the final game. 

Brown Prep of Philadelphia repeated 
their 1936 triumph in the unofficial East- 
ern States invitation tournament held at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. Four states were rep- 
resented in the eight-team tournament. 
After a narrow squeeze over their Scars- 
borough first-round opponents, Brown 
Prep romped through Baldwin of Long 
Island, 40 to 14, and Morristown of New 
Jersey, 46 to 34, to win the crown. 


. 
National Catholic Tournament 


N the 14th annual National Catholic 

interscholastic tournament, Fenwick 
High of Oak Park defeated Catholic High 
of Joliet for the championship. Both 
teams are members of the Chicago Catholic 
High School League and finished one- 
two, respectively, in their league schedule. 


The championship game was a thriller. 
Fenwick jumped away to a 14 to 0 lead 
at the end of the first quarter, but Joliet 
fought back stubbornly and only lost by 
a two-point margin. Both teams played 
a man-to-man defense and very few bad 
passes were thrown. Larry Ryan was the 
sparkplug of the Fenwick team, making 
several sensational one-handed shots. Bob 
White kept the losers in the game by his 
all-round play, working more as a feeder 
than a scorer. The two teams both worked 
around a single pivot. 


The majority of teams used a man-to- 
man defense, some switching freely and 
others playing a strict man-to-man. De 
La Salle of Chicago, 1936 champion, used 
a forcing zone very effectively in the first 
round but was eliminated in the second 
round by a team of excellent ball-handlers, 
St. Patrick of Kankakee. 

La Salle Institute of Philadelphia, which 
finished fourth, was voted the best-coached 
team and Campion Academy of Prairie 
Du Chien, Wis., the best offensive team. 
La Salle were small, clever ball-handlers 
and fine set shots. They either broke di- 
rectly from a weave or, if the defensive 
team dropped back, they would get set 
quickly and shoot over the defense. Cam- 
pion displayed a very set offense, each 
play —— at a signal by one of the 

ards. 

Benedictine High of Richmond, Va., had 
a good team and used either a 2-1-2 de- 
fense or a man-to-man. They were big, 
fast and clever ball-handlers. They 
moved the ball around very much like 
eastern teams, and came through to win 
the consolation championship. 

The teams, in general, played smart 
heads-up ball and showed marked im- 
provement over the general play of previ- 
ous tournaments. 

L. D. SACHS 


Mass. Small Schools 


N the Small Public High School Tour- 

nament held at Massachusetts State 
College, the participating teams are se- 
lected by a group of high school prin- 
cipals. The tournament is divided into 
two classes, the original eight-team com- 
petition for schools whose enrollment is 
less than 500, and a more recent develop- 
ment, the four-school event, for schools 
just over 500. Teams selected for the 
tournaments are announced by the com- 
mittee of principals during the second or 
third week in January, eliminating, to 
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some extent, the championship angle. Yet 
four league winners and two second-place 
teams were among this year’s par- 
ticipants. 

The veteran Sacred Heart High team 
of Holyoke, 1936 champions, successfully 
defended their title in 1937. Although the 
team was small and light, their tight, 
smartly switching man-to-man defense 
proved impregnable against all types of 
offenses. Dalton, the other finalist, used 
a combination of either a fast break or a 
deliberate offense with a man-to-man de- 
fense. 

In the four-school division, Adams, last- 
placers in the Northern Berkshire league, 
proved that they were a better team than 
their record would indicate by upsetting 
Greenfield, the pre-tournament favorite, 
in the first round and defeating Turner 
Falls in the final for the title. 

With few exceptions, variations of the 
slow-breaking offense and the man-to- 
man defense were the favorite styles of 
play. On different occasions, five teams 
started their respective games with a 
zone defense but four of them were forced 
to switch to the man-to-man defense. A 
fast break was used sparingly by several 
teams. 

Close to 5,000 spectators paid their way 
into the M. S. C. gymnasium for the finals. 
After a nip-and-tuck battle, Dalton led 
Sacred Heart 19 to 18 at the end of the 
third quarter. The Hearts ran up six 
consecutive points in the first five minutes 
of the final period and Dalton was 
through despite a valiant rally in the 
closing minutes. 

Adams eked out a 17-15 win over 
Turner Falls in another closely contested 
game. With the score tied at 15-15 and 
only 46 seconds left to play, Adams’ right 
guard, Wotkowicz, eluded his man and 
dropped in a pretty basket. 


Shooting Bees in Indiana 


IXTEEN regional winners, sometimes 

referred to as the “Big Sixteen,” en- 
tered the semi-finals in quest of Indiana’s 
high school basketball championship. The 
semi-final tournament was held in four 
centers—Vincennes, Indianapolis, Muncie, 
and Logansport. 

Central of Fort Wayne eliminated Mun- 
cie and went on to win over Warsaw. 
Hammond defeated Logansport but fell be- 
fore Rochester in the night game. At Vin- 
cennes, Martinsville and Huntingburg 
fought through the final game, the latter 
winning it. In Indianapolis, Anderson 
worked their way into the four-team final 
by defeating North Vernon. 

Of the four teams in the grand finale, 
three had built their offenses on _ the 
“percentage” system. Huntingburg, Fort 
Wayne and Rochester took their shots 
freely and relied on a good shooting 
average to win. Anderson was a de- 
fensive team, stressing possession. In the 
opening game Huntingburg of the south 
shot it out with Fort Wayne of the north, 
Huntington winning 30 to 28. The second 
game of the afternoon brought the 
Rochester Zebras and the Anderson In- 
dians together in a very cautious and con- 
servative affair. Anderson finished in 
front, 28 to 16. 

The final game found the Huntingburg 
Hunters after the Anderson Indians. 
After a free-shooting first quarter which 
ended with Anderson on the long end of 
an 11 to 6 score, the Indians oe up 
their game to stress possession a 

(Cérltinuéd on page) 


TIMES NATIONAL 
LEAGUE BATTING CHAMPION SAYS: 


“My advice on bats is to pick a LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
Model that best suits your swing and timing and then get 
“married” to it. 


That baseball’s most famous hitters agree with Paul Waner 
in this advice is evidenced by the fact that the greater 
majority of players in organized baseball use LOUIS- 
VILLE SLUGGER bats exclusively. 


The written signature on the barrel end of every genuine 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER bat is your assurance that 
you're buying the finest bat that money and skill can 
produce. 


@ FREE — for distribution to your team — our 
1937 edition of “Famous Sluggers’’ containing season 
records and other worthwhile information. Address 
Dept. C-26 for the number of copies you will need. 
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BUDGET 


ACE 
BANDAGES 


ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


Now is the time... 


—to dian Ace Bandages on 
your budget list of necessities. 


—successful coaches, with few 
exceptions, insist on an adequate 
supply of Ace Bandages, elastic 
without rubber. 


—charley horses don't score 
touchdowns, cracked ankles never 
kick field goals, and sprained 
wrists aren't so hot at passing. 


—minimize injuries and you get 
maximum results from your squad. 
Ace Bandages keep your injuries 
down. 


ACE BANDAGES 


are sold through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Druggists 


Write on your letterhead for a free 
copy of the new ACE Manual 
for Prevention and Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries, or use Quick- 
mail Coupon No. 5 on last page. 


Becton, Dickinson a Co. 
RUTHEAFORD, N. J. 


strong defense. Anderson won both the 
game and state title, 33 to 23. 

The Anderson team was built around 
their center, Hughes, who is 6 ft. 314 in. 
and Higginbotham, a 6 ft. 1% in. guard. 
One forward was past the six foot mark 
and the other guard and forward were 
both 5 ft. 11 in. Hughes controlled the 
tip at center and played the offensive 
backboard whenever possible. Higgin- 
botham played the ball off the defensive 
backboard and fed a pair of fast-breaking 
forwards. 

The Anderson offense was built around 
an inside block on the side of the floor. 
The ball was passed from one side of the 
floor to the other by the guards with the 
post man blocking on the. side opposite 
the ball. 

There are no pre-season favorites in 
Indiana. The size of the school is no 
criterion upon which to base the strength 
of its basketball team. Of the 64 teams 
in regional play, 12 were representing 
towns of less than 1,000 population. Of 
the 16 teams to reach the semi-finals, six 
were representing towns of less than 
6,000. In the final round, two of the four 
teams were from towns of less than 3,600. 
The smaller teams of the state do not wish 
to be classified as to their enrollment. 
The reason for this is perhaps two-fold; 
one is the fact that proceeds of the first 
elimination tourney is pro-rated and dis- 
tributed among participating schools; sec- 
ond is the fact that smaller schools may 
score an upset victory over a larger school 
and add color to the tournament. 

ARCHIE R. CHADD 


Skillful Play in Illinois 


NTEREST in high school basketball 

in Illinois continued to increase dur- 
ing the 1936-37 season. A greater num- 
ber of boys participated and the attend- 
ance was considerably larger than in past 
years. Joliet defeated Decatur, 1936 
champions, in the championship game of 
the 16-team state final tournament. 

Against Decatur, Joliet Jumped into a 
lead in the first few minutes and this lead 
was never relinquished. Against the De- 
eatur zone defense, Savich of Joliet stood 
flat-footed 30 or 40 feet out and con- 
sistently used a chest push shot with 
deadly accuracy. When he was covered, 
Hagen and Winston proved to be dan- 
gerous marksmen. If the longer tries 
were not successful, Winston and Ashen- 
brenner took the rebounds and either 
made follow-up bat tries or tapped the 
ball to a teammate in the corner of the 
floor. The acrobatic Benny Macuk was 
all over the floor and was successful in 
tries made from almost every conceivable 
position. 

The Joliet team was well balanced. 
They used a man-to-man defense and 
often followed the opponents into the 
latter’s back court. On offense they did 
not hesitate to try from a distance pro- 
vided their taller players were in position 
for rebounds. On various occasions they 
drew the defense out far enough to work 
the ball in for lay-up shots underneath 
the basket. 

The tournament was marked with a 
great number of closely contested games. 
Nearly all of the sixteen games were of 
such a nature that the winner was in 
doubt until the final minutes of play. 
Three of the sixteen teams used a zone 
defense. These were Wells of Chicago, 
Woodstock and Decatur. The Woodstock 
defense was a 2—1—-2. Wells used a 3—2 
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formation and the Decatur defense took 
the form of a 3—2 but shifted into a 2—3 
or a 1—2—2 depending on the opponents 
and the distance from which the oppon- 
ents made tries for field goals. Fourteen 
of the sixteen teams used a fast-break 
offense and on numerous occasions tried 
long passes almost the entire length ot 
the court in an attempt to feed a player 
who had outrun the defense. Decatur and 
Athens used a deliberate offense. Many 
of the teams sent at least two defensive 
players into the opponents’ back court in 
order to worry the ball-handlers and to 
prevent accurate passing. 

There were more attempts at field goals 
from a distance than has been the case in 
past years. Players did not hesitate to 
use the chest push shot from a distance 
of 30 or 40 feet. They then depended on 
driving in for the rebound and were often 
able to obtain several tries on rebounds. 

There seemed to be an unusual number 
of “lift” shots, where the player with 
either one or both hands leaped in the 
air and lifted the ball toward the basket. 
On such occasions the backboard was not 
used. As a matter of fact a great ma- 
jority of the players attempted their tries 
at the ring rather than the backboard. 
The backboard was used only for tries 
made within a distance of eight to ten 
feet of the basket. Only a few teams 
consistently used the pivot-post method of 
offense. Among these teams were Wells 
and Decatur. These teams used a post 
man on either side of the lane at about 
the spot where the straight lines meet the 
free-throw circle. They then depended on 
spot passing where the passer fired direct 
bullet or bounce passes to a given spot 
without turning or looking to see whether 
a teammate was in that spot. The Wells 
team often turned these spot passes into 
bat passes to a teammate near the basket. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
tournament was the all-handling of a 
number of the players who were able to 
fake the opponent out of position through 
wrapping the hand and wrist around the 
ball and making their passes or tries after 
a fake over the head or across the body. 
Several of the players who were espe- 
cially gifted with these prehensile fiingers, 
wrists and forearms were Park, Minick, 
Hansen, Bogdanski, and Winston. 

The 1986-37 rules seemed to have a bene- 
ficial effect on the games throughout the 
season. There was almost no evidence of 
stalling tactics, and yet the play was of 
the planned variety rather than of the 
reckless fire engine type. Both the play- 
ers and the spectators seemed to like 
plenty of action and the game as it was 
played this season provided this feature. 

H. V. PORTER 


Hamilton Crowned in Ohio 


FTER. wading through a 24-game 
schedule without tasting defeat, 
Hamilton High cleaned up their four 
state final tournament foes and won the 
Class A championship of Ohio, defeating 
Massillon in the final game. The attend- 
ance this year, 25,335, was much larger 
than last year and the second largest in 
the history of the tournament. The 1936 
Newark champions were eliminated in the 
first round, 42 to 22, by Massillon. 

While not the largest team, Hamilton 
was one of the fastest and cleverest 
teams in the tournament. They were 
exceptionally fine shots and scored 180 


points in four for an average of 
45 per game. This high powered offense 
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combined with a tight man-to-man de- 
fense spelled defeat to all opponents 
throughout the 1936-37 season. Their of- 
fense was built around a double pivot 
combination that could shoot right- or 
left-handed or pass out to their sharp 
shooting guards. 

Screens were sometimes set up by the 
pivot men to assist each other in their cuts 
across court. This team played cool, 
smart basketball throughout the tourna- 
ment. The boys are mostly seniors and 
showed the benefits of good coaching and 
experience over a period of years. 

Massillon, runner-up in Class A, was 
also an outstanding team with a record 
of 22 wins and 2 losses. They used a 
2—1—2 zone defense which was very ef- 
fective, the team compiling the best de- 
fensive record of any team in the tourna- 
' ment. Buttermore, a forward, and Ed- 
wards, center, were outstanding for their 
work under the basket both offensively 
and defensively. In the final game they 
led Hamilton 20 to 14 at the half, only 
the fine all-round play and sharp shooting 
of Hamilton enabling the latter to pull 
out with the championship. 

The Class B games were just as thrill- 
ing as those in Class A. In the first 
round, Amsterdam defeated Sandusky, 
1936 champions, 18 to 10. Enon and On- 
tario, both undefeated in their regular 
season, lost their first games; Enon to 
Canal Fulton, 52 to 39, and Ontario to 
Upper Arlington, 34 to 21. 

Upper Arlington won the Class B cham- 
pionship in a decisive fashion scoring 145 
points in four games to their opponents’ 
98. Their offense consisted of the single 
pivot attack with Captain Graf, their 185- 
pound left-handed forward, playing on 
the pivot. 

Faught, a forward, and Lucas, a sharp- 
shooting guard, were exceptionally fine 
shots from the floor, and to their high 
scoring average goes a great deal of credit 
for Arlington’s success. To Captain Graf, 
however, goes the credit for the fighting 
spirit and cool leadership which was in- 
strumental in always keeping his team 
in the race. During the regular season, 
the champions won 22 out of 23 games. 

Upper Arlington and Lockland, Class 
B finalists, both used the zone defense. 
Eleven of the sixteen Class B teams used 
the zone. The most common types were 
the 1—2—2 and the 2—1—2. 

Recent rule changes have no doubt 
brought about a more interesting and 
better brand of ball. The use of the fast- 
break offense by a majority of teams and 
the variety of defenses is increasing spec- 
tator interest as indicated by the large 
attendance figures. 

In this state, it seems that the 3-second 
rule has resulted in a marked increase 
in the number of zone defenses. 

W. G. KESLER 


Best in New England 


O Hillhouse High of New Haven go 
the highest basketball honors of Con- 
necticut and all of New England. The 
Hillhouse team first annexed the Class A 
title of Connecticut and followed it up 
the next week with a victory in the New 
England championship tournament. (See 
page 14.) Branford won in the Connecti- 
cut B division, and Staples High of West- 
port clinched the title in Class C-D. 
Hillhouse, entering the tournament after 
19 straight victories, hurdled Roger Lud- 
lowe of Fairfield, 42-21, in the opening 


(Continued on next page) 


COMPARE 


the GW prices shown 
here with the figures 
shown below that are 
taken from a recently 
completed newspaper 
survey of average 
college football equip- 
ment costs. 


Helmet .. . $10.35 
Shoulder Pad . $13.85 
Jersey . . $5.75 
Hip Pads. . . $9.50 
Pants . $7.50 


COLLEGE 


102C 
Helmet 
$9.25 


201 Shoulder 
Pad 
$12.50 
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PROTECTION 
ISN’T EXPENSIVE 


WHEN YOU EQUIP WITH GREAT WESTERN 


Every coach who ever sent a squad thundering across the 
chalk marks has at some time or other faced the problem 
of Injury Cost vs Protection Price. 


Maybe that’s your problem now — and we suggest that you 
solve it as many coaches are doing by going Great Western. 


Investigate this great line now —learn of the numerous pro- 
tective features of unusual merit incorporated within it at 
prices that enable every team to have the advantages of 
real protection regardless of the size of the budget. The 
items illustrated above are merely an indication of what 
can be done to equip your team economically with GW 
and yet provide the protection that your boys deserve. 


There isa GW football catalog for you 
that will gladly be sent free on request. 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 3 


GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET * CHICAGO 


“A new conception of athletic equipment for modern competition” 


For advertisers’ literature and samples, use Quickmail Coupons on last page. 
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KEEP GYM FLOORS 


@ KAYSAN is an amazing wood floor 
finish specially designed to “take” 
rough and tumble wear in the gym- 
nasium or schoolroom. Scuffing, slid- 
ing or stamping won't scratch, mar or 


scale its rock-like velvety-smooth 
surface. It keeps floors fast, sure- 
footed and attractive ... a truly 
wearable floor finish. 


KAYSAN won't darken like ordinary 
finishes. Penetrates ready for second 

application in two hours . . . No long 

—— Try KAYSAN on your gym 
oors. 


Send coupon for trial gallon TODAY! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Full gallon of Kaysan ... Seals and 
finishes 400 square feet with two applica- 
tions. Special trial price $3.00 (regular 
price $4.00.) Substantial discounts in 
quantities. 


KAYSA 


YOR 


@ 


| 
MAIL COUPON TODAY!\S). 


The American Crayon Company, Dept. KN-S 
Sandusky, Ohie 
Please send me Postpaid 
C) One gallon of Kaysan at $3.00 
C2 Sample kit of Kaysan 


Makers of School Supplies for 


round; continued on to defeat Weaver of 
Hartford, 34-19, in the quarter-finals; and 
entered the finals by trouncing Meriden, 
1936 champions, 36-23. 

Branford defeated Robert Fitch, 43-14, 
in the opening round and Naugatuck, 31- 
21, in the semi-finals. Staples defeated 
Portland, 42-18 in the preliminaries ; Tour- 
tellotte, 26-18, in the semi-finals; and 
Farmington, 26-23, in the finals to capture 
the C-D crown. 

A crowd of 5,000 packed the New Haven 
arena forthe finals of Classes A and B. 
Branford defeated Lyman Hall, 38-17, in 
the opening game and won the right to 


challenge the runner-up in Class A to rep- 


resent Connecticut in the New England 
championships at Portland, Maine. The 
final game between Hillhouse and Bristol 
for the championship was a classic. For 
27 minutes of play, Bristol led by a nar- 
row margin, the score by quarters show- 
ing Bristol out in front 8-7, 14-10 and 19- 
15. In the last five minutes of play, Hill- 
house rose to the heights by scoring 16 
quick points and winning 34 to 24. Bristol 
defeated Branford the next week in the 
Yale gymnasium, 30-20, 

The Connecticut tournaments were tre- 
mendously successful from every point of 
view. <A paid attendance of over 27,000 
exceeded by far the crowds of previous 
years and the sportsmanship and officiat- 
ing were outstanding. A new system of 
qualification for this year’s tournament 
did much to increase interest. The com- 
petition was open to all, in contrast to the 
previous year’s policy of choosing the 
eight best teams in each class. The 1936 
plan placed a terrific strain on the leading 
teams throughout the regular season in 
maintaining a winning average, while this 
year’s method eased the strain and con- 
tributed to a better physical and mental 
condition for the finals. 

There has been much discussion in Con- 
necticut, as in other states, concerning 
the zone defense. This type of system was 
used by almost every team in the state 
and was very much in evidence at the state 
finals. Hillhouse presented a zone which 
few teams could penetrate either in the 
state tournament or at the New England 
championships. Bristol used it with suc- 
cess but Branford played a man-to-man 
system. 

HUBERT J. CANNON 


Nevada Title Decided by Point 


ISPLAYING a sturdy defense and 
an excellent slow-breaking offense, 
Carson City won the state championship 
for the second year in succession. Coach 
McElroy built his entire offense around 
his two veteran guards, Captain Geno 
Lencioni and Alfred Congdon. Congdon 
was an exceptional long shot and Len- 
cioni was very clever at screening for him. 
The final game against Reno was de- 
cided by one point on a foul in the last 
40 seconds of play. With Reno missing 
its lay-up shots, Carson City jumped into 
a 16 to 3 lead at half time. Coming back 
in the second half, the Reno quintet tied 
the score at 22 all, but with less than a 
minute left to play Lencioni sunk a foul 
to provide the Carson City margin of 
victory. Congdon made six long shots 
and two fours to lead the scorers with 
14 points. 

Carson City was the only finalist to use 
a slow-breaking offense. The other teams 
employed the fast break whenever pos- 
sible and resorted to set plays when the 
fast break failed. Carson City and Reno 
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relied more on screen plays than the other 
teams. All eight finalists used a man-to- 
man defense, usually picking up their 
men as they crossed the center line. The 
man-to-man defensive coverage over the 
entire floor was used to force play by the 
teams that dropped behind in the score. 
Only one team attempted to combine both 
the man-to-man and zone defenses. 

H. E. FOSTER 


Kentucky Attendance Records Fall 


HE state championship of Kentucky 

was won by little Midway High by 
defeating another small school, Inez, in the 
final game, 30 to 22. These two teams 
were studded with seniors who had had 
approximately four years of experience 
as regulars. 

The Midway team was led by Jack 
Penn, a brilliant floor man and natural 
leader. Two other outstanding players 
were Armon Portwood at forward, and 
Ernest Jefferson at guard. Portwood is a 
sophomore and the other two boys are 
seniors. The Inez team was led by Ward 
at center and Kirk at forward, both 
seniors. 

The winners of the first round of games 
in Lexington were Midway, Pilot Oak, 
Maysville, St. Xavier, Monticello, Inez, 
Hazard and Newport. Winners of the 
second round included Midway, St. Xavier, 
Inez, and Hazard. 

The tournament broke all records for 
attendance. It was necessary in the semi- 
finals and finals to stop selling tickets and 
close the doors. There were approxi- 
mately 23,000 people in attendance during 
the six sessions of the tournament. The 
tournament this year was played on a floor 
74 by 50 ft. instead of 96 by 50 feet as in 
past years, and the change proved popular. 

WILLIAM J. FOSTER 


Small School Wins in Oregon 


ITTLE Bellfountain High School de- 

feated mighty Lincoln from Port- 
land, 35 to 21, in the concluding game of 
the Oregon basketball championship tour- 
nament at the Willamette University gym- 
nasium in Salem. Lincoln had been con- 
ceded to be the most powerful team in 
the state. 

Bellfountain High School is located in 
the hills of Benton County; its total en- 
roliment is 30 students—I8 boys and 12 
girls. The school has two teachers, one of 
whom is the principal and coach, Burton 
Lemmon. This same “Bill” Lemmon is 
just completing his first year of teaching 
and coaching. He was graduated last 
year from Willamette University where 
he was a four-year letterman in basket- 
ball. 

Lemmon’s team were masterful in every 
department of play; expert and accurate 
in passing, close checking in guarding, 
and a fast break coupled with a modified 
zone defense that included a man-to-man 
defense made them an exceptionally hard 
team to score upon. They were handi- 
capped in their last two games by having 
to play against opposing centers who 
controlled the tip from center, but the 
“giant killers,” as they were quickly 
named, did not allow this handicap to 
worry them. They played for the breaks, 
and once in possession they held on to the 
ball until they were able to get in a shot. 
This little team set up a new record by 
converting eight free throws for eight 

(Continued on page 22) 
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be regulated—ball rebound controlled. 
@ Just one year was sufficient to convince Stainless Steel wire, light yet strong, re- 
tennis experts that Page Stainless Steel sists destructive climatic conditions and 
Tennis Nets are better nets from every reduces replacement and maintenance 
angle. costs to a minimum. Special reel attach- 

anvas covered top and center strap ments are available for use on existing 
afford same playing conditions asacord wood or steel posts. Write today for more 
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Recognized as the one outstanding ap- 
proved maintenance product that can be 
— relied u to Clean and Preserve all —— —— 

DON'T NEGLECT YOUR FLOORS types of floors, painted, varnished and PROTECTS AND SAVES! 


Why use harmful lye soaps, caustics enameled surfaces. Call a Hillyard Main- Keep your floors like new day after 
and abrasives with the resulting traffic te Enaineer, his advice is FREE. day, lustrous, brilliant and clean. Pro- 
worn floor and your investment ruined? RENCS 9 : tect your floor surface and cut your 
Wire today. cleaning costs with SHINE-ALL .... 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND NEW CATALOG ON REQUEST—USE QUICKMAIL COUPON No. 1 ON LAST PAGE 
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RIDDELL FOOTBALL SHOES 


SERVICE 


are made to fit 


Give Riddell shoes a chance to sell themselves. 
Put on a pair and get the fit and feel and you | 
will want no other kind. Remember, Riddell shoes 
have a fit and feel not found in any other shoe. 


Style '35 Left—A good,~ durable football 
shoe. Upper of Athletic-tan leather which is 
very tough and pliable and will withstand per- 
spiration. Goodyear welt construction, ten eye- 
lets high. Soles of good grade Oak Tan leath- 
er. Equipped with No. | cleats. SCHOOL 
PRICE $7.00. 


Style 77—Same as 35 only split shank. Used a great deal for a game shoe. Equipped with 
No. 4 cleats. SCHOOL PRICE $7.50. 


| Style 24—A good value in a strong and serviceable football shoe. Made of a good grade 


of materials. A great shoe for comfort and service to the smaller high schools and junior 
highs. Has No. | cleats. Littleway construction, nine eyelets high. SCHOOL PRICE $5.50. 


Style X—A light, yet sturdy, shoe. Made throughout of a good grade of Athletic-tan 
leather. Soles are of good Oak leather. By all odds, the best shoe made within this price 
range. Has No. | cleats. Goodyear welt construction, nine eyelets high. SCHOOL PRICE 
$6.50. 


Style R Right —The oldest shoe in our line. 
*% Used as an all-round shoe for practice and 
games by many of the country's leading teams. 
Light, yet very tough and comfortable. Comes 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. SCHOOL PRICE 
$9.50. 


Style O —One of our old standbys with the larger high schools. Made of the best grade 
of Ath-Tan leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, durable and a shoe we can 
recommend without reservation. Equipped with No. | cleats. Goodyear welt construction. 


SCHOOL PRICE $7.75. 

Style P —The original quality straight sole shoe. Used by many professional and university 
teams for practice as well as games. Made of the finest selections of Ath-Tan leather and 
Oak sole leather. Equipped with No. | cleats. Goodyear welt construction. SCHOOL 
PRICE $8.50. 

Style H—Second oldest shoe in our line. A strictly university grade shoe. Upper of the 
finest Yellowback. Split shank, Goodyear welt construction, hightop. Comes equipped with 
No. 4 cleats. SCHOOL PRICE $12.00. 


Style 89—Same shoe as H, except has soft toe and buffed bottom. It is our very best game 
shoe. Equipped with No. 6 cleats. SCHOOL PRICE $12.00. 


CLEATS—I4 per set in bag—Numbers |, 2, 4, 5'/2, 6, 12 are $.50 per set. 


For more detailed information use Quickmail coupes No. 18 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Basketball Review 


(Continued from page 18) me 
ints, a perfect free-throw aver 
“a their first game they won easily foam 
another B team 43—18; their second game 
against Chiloquin was a 389—21 victory 
that gave them the state B championship, 
They then entered the state championship 
series and defeated the powerful Frank- 

lin High of Portland, 39—13. 

Two of the team, Bob Kissler, center, 
and “Red” Buckingham, forward, were 
chosen on the state all-star five, and four 
of the team were named on the B all-star 
team. To top it off, Bob Kissler was 
selected as the outstanding sportsman of 
the tournament and was awarded a trophy 
for this honor. 

The tournament attendance was over 
14,000 for the four-day series, a new 
record for the state. 

J. L. GARY 


"Rose-bud" Defense Wins 


HE final tournament in Iowa is played 

by 16 teams, eight from each of Classes 
A and B. Class distinction is lost in the 
finals.. Bor the second time in the state’s 
basketball history, a B team won the title. 
Melrose, a village of 400, sent a team to 
the final tournament with an unblemished 
record of 29 consecutive victories. They 
continued the string to 33 in the state 
finals at the expense of one B and 3 A 
teams. 

The champions employed a compact, 
“rose bud” zone defense which effectively 
kept opponents from working the ball in 
for lay-up shots. The rebound work of 
the guards was exceptional. Thynne, cen- 
ter, was tall enough to control most cen- 
ter tips and be of real service under both 
backboards. Their offense was a varied 
one with a fast break serving as the fa- 
vorite weapon whenever possible. The 
boys used a neat change of pace in breaks 
for the basket which resulted in many 
points. Melrose turned in a good shoot- 


ing record for the entire tournament, hit-’ 


ting 11 out of 30 tries from the field in 
the final game plus 13 out of 18 attempts 
from the free-throw mark. 

Marshalltown, runner-up, was a news- 
paper favorite until the final night. The 
team employed a close checking, man-to- 
man defense which avoided screens well 
and held most of the season’s opponents 
to low scores. Their offense, for want of 
a better name, can be called “opportunity 
basketball.” Each man was schooled to 
take advantage of opponents’ misplays, 
bad positions, etc., and to force the breaks 
with hard driving cuts for the basket. 
When playing against a man-to-man de- 
fense, the team placed three men out and 
two men in and set up screens designed to 
free men away from the ball rather than 
those near it. The players handled the 
ball exceptionally well and were all good 
shots. The zone defense seemed to bother 
them greatly at times. Hunt, center, and 
Keyser, guard, made the all-tournament 
team. 

East High of Sioux City and Rolfe were 
the other two semi-finalists. East played 
a shifting zone with a side pick-up prin- 
ciple, and a nice fast-breaking offense cen- 
tered around Fleming, a big, rugged, hard 
driving forward. Rolfe had a high scor- 
ing machine topped by a lanky forward 
named Budolfson, rated by many as the 
state’s outstanding scorer of the season. 

Undoubtedly there was an increasing 
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tendency toward the zone defense and the 
fast-break style of offense. All gymnasi- 
ums in district play were packed to ca- 
cy. The final tournament was excep- 
tionally well attended with 7,800 specta- 
tors packed in for the last round and 
many more refused admission. 
RUSSELL E. DICKINSON 


Alabama Finalists City Foes 


REATER interest in basketball over 

the state for the 1936-37 season was 
manifested by the larger number of 
schools entering the district tournaments 
and by the number of spectators attending 
the games. Woodlawn and Phillips, final- 
ists for the state championship, were both 
from the same district and city, Birming- 
ham. Playing carefully and confidently, 
Woodlawn jumped into an early lead and 
held it during the entire game, breaking 
up the fine passing game of Phillips and 
winning the championship by ‘the score 
of 27 to 16. Hackleburg defeated Jackson 
Co. in a nip-and-tuck battle to win the 
consolation game. 

The type of play in the tournament both 
as to offense and defense varied. How- 
ever, more teams were using the man-to- 
man defense combined with a fast break 
than any other type of play. The four 
finalists each played a distinct type of 
game: Woodlawn, the championship team, 
combined a man-to-man defense with a 
fast break and set plays; Phillips, the run- 
ner-up, used a man-to-man defense, a 
slow, deliberate offense with set plays, 
and a three and four-man weave; Hackle- 
burg, the third place winner, used a man- 
to-man defense with a very fast break 
and plays set up around their big center, 
who played close to the basket outside 
the right or left of the free-throw lane; 
Jackson Co. High, fourth place winner, 
used a zone (3—2) defense. They used 
a fast break and depended for the most 
part on accurate set shots. 

In every one of their games in the tour- 
nament Woodlawn was always out in 
front, playing a careful, steady and strong 
defensive game. The fine play of Captain 
Sharpe, Woodlawn center, was outstand- 
ing in the tournament. Gregg, Hackle- 
burg forward, was the high scorer. 

ERNEST L. TUCKER 


Texas’ "Small Town" Tourney 


XPERIENCE in the °36 Texas bas- 
ketball tournament proved beneficial 
to the Carey Cardinals as they romped 
to the °37 title without serious difficulty. 
Fourth-placers the year before, Milburn 
“Catfish” Smith’s lean lads from a tiny 
Panhandle hamlet were the only ’36 final- 
ists to earn a return trip to the Uni- 
versity of Texas gymnasium where state 
tournaments are played. 

In the finals Carey defeated Gober, rep- 
resenting the East Texas sector which 
produced last year’s championship Cush- 
ing team. Earlier Carey victims were 
Dublin and Fort Worth Polytechnic. 
Gober advanced against Thomas Jefferson 
of San Antonio and Livingston. Elimi- 
nated in the first round were Harlington 
and Fort Stockton. 

Thus it was largely a small town tour- 
nament. Only the Poly, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Harlingen teams were from cities 
of more than 3,000, and the finalists oc- 

(Continued on next page) 


Easily digested . . . Non- 

irritating ...Good source 

of food energy, vitamins, 

minerals . . . Pleasant 
taste 


IPE BANANAS are an easily di- 

gested, bland food which supplies 
essential vitamins and minerals, and 
is popular with most people. They 
are non-irritating ...do not ferment 
easily in the intestines... and create 
intestinal conditions unfavorable to 
the growth of putrefactive bacteria. 


The carbohydrates of a ripe banana 
comprise about 22% of its total weight 
when peeled. They consist chiefly of 
a mixture of sugars—sucrose, dextrose, 
and levulose—which are readily ab- 
sorbed, even by infants and young 
children with gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances. 

Besides being an excellent source 
of food energy, bananas are a good 
source of Vitamins A, B, C, and G, 
contribute to the diet important min- 
erals and yield alkaline mineral resi- 
dues in the body. With their soft 
fiber, pectins, vitamins, high content 
of sugars, and low content of protein 
and fat, bananas seem adapted to act 
as a normalizer of colonic functioning. 


1 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


UNITED FRUIT CO., Educational Department 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your booklet, “How to Make That Team.” 
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acts you 
know about 


Proximate Chemical 
Composition of Fully 
Ripe Bananas 


VITAMINS IN BANANAS 
(Sherman Units Per Ounce) 
A-100 B38 C5 G-10 


It’s easy to have 


RIPE BANANAS ail the time 


BANANAS ripen naturally at room tem- 
perature. If they are partially ripe when 
purchased—i.e., in the green-tipped stage 
—they should be kept at comfortable 
room temperature (never in the refriger- 
ator) until the pulp has softened and the 
skin is golden yellow flecked with brown. 
That is when they're fully ripe and at 
their very best in flavor ...one of nature’s 
finest foods. 


FREE BOOKLET 
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GIVE THEM 


PROTECTION 


Do not gamble with equipment 
that does not give your boys 
complete protection. O'Shea 
craftsmen do not spare a single 
detail in designing pads to fit 
perfectly and protect fully the 
part of the body they cover. 


SHOULDER PADS 


These pads give maximum protection 
with minimum weight and are con- 
structed to give full arm freedom un- 
der all conditions. 


BLOCKING PADS 


O'Shea blocking pads are a sensation 
in universities and high schools in all 
parts of the country. Note the atten- 
tion given to details for protection of 
vital parts of the body. 


Quickmail Coupon No. 30 will bring 
you full information. 


O’SHEA 
KNITTING MILLS 


2414 N. Sacramento Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


cupy a very small corner of the map. 

Carroll Foust, a colorful, clever forward 
on the Carey quintet, scored a total of 33 
points, bagged high game honors with 17 
points and in general stamped himself as 
the tournament’s best player. 

Foust was tied for the scoring title, 
however, by Winifred Battise of the 
fourth place Livingston team. 

Battise was one -of four full-blooded 
Alabama Indians in Livingston’s starting 
lineup. 

Gober and Thomas Jefferson played the 
closest and most thrilling game in the first 
round. Most of the games thereafter 
were decided by decisive margins. Super- 
stitious “Catfish” Smith presented a well- 
coached team that employed a set offense 
and a man-to-man defense. As most of 
the other teams @mployed a similar de- 
fense, Carey’s screen plays worked for 
many points. 

The championship team had two tall 
players, Foust and Gresham, and _ three 
small men, but Gober failed to capitalize 
on its superior height. Generally speak- 
ing, the participants this year were un- 
usually small. 

WELDON HART 


Huntington West Virginia Winner 


UNTINGTON won the West Virginia 

championship by virtue of a smash- 
ing win over Victory High of Clarksburg, 
39 to 28. The victory was Huntington's 
third in tournament history, the school 
having won titles in 1925 and 1931. 

Huntington presented a tight defense 
and held Victory to nine field goals while 
netting 15 themselves. Leach, Johnson 
and Miller starred for the champions and 
Malfregeot led the Victory offense. 

In the semi-finals, Huntington elimi- 
nated Princeton, 25 to 23 and Victory 
nosed out Davis, 31 to 29. The loss was 
the first in two years for Princeton, a 
strong pre-tournament favorite. 

Victory, finding opposition from little 
Davis High considerably tougher than 
had been expected, trailed at the half, 14- 
13, but came from behind to win on a 
goal from mid-court by Toothman in the 
last 10 seconds of play. 

In the Princeton-Huntington game, 
Princeton jumped into a 9-4 lead in the 
first period, but Huntington, with Sham- 
lin dropping the ball in from every angle, 
pushed up rapidly and held a 15-12 lead 
at the half. Guarding more closely and 
making every shot count, Princeton took 
a 20-16 lead in- the third period. But 
Huntington rallied again. With four min- 
utes left to play and with the score 22-21 
in favor of Princeton, Weatherly sank a 
long shot and Parsons added a_ basket 
from close in to. give Huntington a three- 
point lead. Lambert’s free throw was 
Princeton’s only successful scoring effort 
after that. 

MAURICE J. LANDERS 


Seventh for Newton 


EWTON won the Class A basketball 
championship of Kansas for 1937, 
the seventh time the Railroaders have won 
the title since the first state-wide tourna- 
ment was held back in 1908. The nearest 
approach to this record is that of Winfield 
which has won the title five times. 
There was not a weak spot on the New- 
ton team. Using a deliberate, but not 
stalling, offense, the team seemed to im- 
prove as the tournament progressed, and 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


summer and fall, thousands of 
young people use the athletic field, the tennis 
court, the track, the baseball diamond, the 
indoor cage, for the kind of play that is 
intended to produce strong muscles and 
sturdy frames. 


The perplexing question that is constant 
ly before the athletic instructor is “how 
shall we treat these play areas to produce 
clean, healthy, compact, dustless, natural 
surfaces.” 


The Solvay Calcium Chloride treatment 
is the answer. It binds the surface through 
its compacting action and prevents surface 
cracking and weed-growth—does away with 
dust entirely—reduces the danger of in 
fection—cuts sunglare to a minimum—all 
at a cost so low that it can be fitted without 
strain into today’s reduced budgets. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride has for many 
years been used by leading schools, unt 
versities and athletic associations. It is a 
clean, odorless, and harmless material that 
may be applied either by hand or spreader 
just as it comes from the package (in small 
white flakes.) It does not affect tennis balls 
or other equipment. Complete information 
will be sent upon request. Use the Quick 
mail Coupon No. 24 in the back of this 
book. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S.. PAT. OFF. 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 
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on the final night put on a superb exhibi- 
tion of ball-handling, clever passing and 
expert shooting. 

Chanute, the runner-up, employed a fast 
break and held the champions to a two- 
point lead the first half, but could not 
maintain the pace during the second half. 
Newton’s guards recovered most of the 
rebounds at both baskets and this con- 
stant possession of the ball spelled vic- 
tory. Few teams resorted to a strict man- 
to-man defense, nearly all of them using 
the zone or a combination of both. 

The Sacred Heart team of Salina won 
the Class B championship for the third 
time. A team of clever ball-handlers and 
passers, employing a fast break, the team 
squeezed through the two final games by 
one-and two-point margins. Downs was 
the runner-up and there was little to 
choose between the teams. Downs led un- 
til the final half-minute of the champion- 
ship game. 

There was a revival of interest in bas- 
ketball this year and attendance records 
were broken at both state tournaments. 
There were a large number turned away 
at the final three sessions of the Class A 
tournament, especially at the semi-finals 
and finals. A new plan was tried out this 
year of limiting each team in all tourna- 
ments to one game per day. It proved to 
be very popular and the plan, no doubt 
will become a permanent fixture. It not 
only protects the boys from physical ex- 
haustion, but brings more people out to 
see the games, nearly all of which can be 
played at night. 

E. A. THOMAS 


Colorado Prosperity 


IXTEEN teams competed in the most 

successful state tournament ever held 

in Colorado. The attendance, 11,000, was 

a 40 percent increase over 1936. The ex- 

penses of all players were paid and a bal- 
ance of over $2,000 realized. 

In the final game held in the Denver city 
auditorium, Longmont defeated the de- 
fending 1936 champions, College High of 
Greeley, 29 to 25. The winners made 


good use of their two-time all-state center, - 


Leslie Majors, who towers 6 ft. 7 in. and 
is an excellent shot. Most teams in the 
final tournament employed a fast-break 
offense and a man-to-man defense. 

Basketball in the state has been stimu- 
lated by the national A.A.U. tournament 
which has been held in Denver for the past 
two years. 


R. W. TRUSCOTT 
High Point in North Carolina 


EW champions were crowned in both 
Class A and B divisions in the 28rd 
annual North Carolina basketball cham- 
pionships. High Point defeated Green- 
ville 21 to 15 for the Class A title, and 
Pilot Mountain turned back West End 27 
to 22 for the Class B championship. Both 
winners represented western sections of 
the state, the two games being played off 
as parts of a double-header in the “Tin 
Can,” University of North Carolina’s ath- 
letic arena. 

Three of the four schools—Greenville, 
West End and Pilot Mountain—made 
their first appearance in the finals. High 
Point, after failing on two previous inva- 
sions of the Hill in 1935 and 1936, finally 
overcame the losing jinx to win its first 


title. 
(Continued on next page) 


| Northeastern University 


Coaching School 
June 28 Boston, Mass. July 3 
Again AMERICA’S LEADING COACHES 


“JOCK” SUTHERLAND “MATTY” BELL “DICK” HARLOW 


Univ. of Pittsburgh Southern Methodist Harvard Univ. 
Rose Bow! Champions Rose Bow! Contender Head yo Coach 


“The Warner System’’ “The Wide Open Game”’ to Suit Material’ 


“DOC” KONTOFF 


“TONY” HINKLE 


ODELL 


Harvard Univ. Butler Univ. Northeastern Univ. 
Backfield Coach Basketball Coach Trainer 
“Backfield Technique” “Winning Basketball” “Care of Injuries’’ 


Concentrated Courses in Football -- Basketball -- Training 


LECTURES — MOVIES — DEMONSTRATIONS WITH PLAYERS 


1. A Coaching School you cannot afford to miss. 

2. Football: — Two of the four instructors coached Rose Bowl Teams. 

3. Basketball: — Coach of the successful Butler Team with His Pleyers lectures on and 
demonstrates his Winning System. 

4. A\ll Instructors on the Staff selected for their excellent ability to lecture and demon- 
strate in a clear cut concise interesting manner. 

5. Ideal comfortable lecturing conditions — connecting Gymnasium and Improved Ad- 
joining Field for Player Demonstration. 

6. Coaching School dates do not interfere with vacations plans. 

7. Special Hotel l and Dormitory Accom tions at Reduced Rates. 

8. Coaching School ideally located in center of New England with opportunity for 
varied entertainment — Swimming, Golf, Base Ball, Free Theatres, etc. 
You’ll enjoy the Novel Mid-week Free Banquet and Smoker. 

9. Tuition surprisingly low. Use coupon for Additional Information. 

Northeastern Univ. Coaching School 

Please send me full particulars of th 
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IN FINE FETTLE 


The skill of a ball-player 
depends upon his physical 
fitness. Even a minor injury 
will set up disharmony be- 
tween mind and body, lead- 
ing to faulty co-ordination of 
effort and concentration. 


A first-aid dressing of 


following a sprain, strain, 


abrasion, blister, brush-burn, 
etc., is efficacious and sooth- 
ing and its regular use in 
such injuries will help to 
keep the players in fine 
fettle. 


Coaches, trainers and 
physical directors are in- 
vited to write for sample 
and literature. For this 
purpose please use Quick- 
mail Coupon No. 7 on 
last page. 


The Denver Chemical 
Manufacturing Company 


167 Varick Street 
New York, N. Y. 


West End and Pilot Mountain put on 
the better show from the standpoint of 
thrills, excitement and general all-round 

lay. The contest was nip-and-tuck, the 
lead changing hands five times before the 
mountaineers turned on the heat in the 
closing two minutes of play to score five 
points and break a 22—22 deadlock. 

The High Point-Greenville contest was 
strikingly different from the B contest. 
Whereas the B winners played a fast, 
somewhat careless brand of ball, the two 
A quints moved slowly and cautiously. 
High Point went into van in the first 
two minutes of play on long field goals 
by Causey, center, and Captain Meisky, 
guard, and was never headed. The 
Pointers presented an impregnable de- 
fense which forced Greenville to fire their 
shots hurriedly fram long range. The 
Greenies were seldom able to advance the 
ball to the free-throw circle so close were 
they guarded by the western team. 

High Point led at the end of the quarter 
11 to 2. Greenville’s first field goal was 
made just two minutes before the end of 
the half on a long heave from midcourt 
by Pierce, forward. Parrish’s basket just 
before the gun went off for intermission 
gave Greenville 6 points to 14 for High 
Point. 

Captain Meisky walked off with the 
game’s high scoring honors. He was the 
key man in the stalwart High Point man- 
to-man defense and tallied eight points for 
individual scoring honors. Pierce was the 
outstanding player on the losing quintet. 

TOM BOST, JR. 
First Repeater in Mississippi 

UMRALL became the first school to 
win the Mississippi basketball tourna- 
ment twice in succession by defeating 
Fulton 30 to 20 in the finals held at De- 
catur. The five players on the Sumrall 
team, three of whom were regulars on the 
1936 championship team, played through 
both their games in the final four-team 

tournament without a substitution. 

The state title is the highest honor in 
Mississippi basketball, although the Big 
Eight Conference, composed of the larger 
schools of the state, holds its separate 
tournament each year. Teams that are 
members of the Big Eight seldom enter 
the regional tournaments, which serve as 
the early rounds for the state eliminations. 

Sumrall is a small town in the southern 
part of the state. The town’s school is one 
of the largest consolidated schools in the 
nation, having an enrollment of more than 
1300 and attracting students within a 
radius of ten miles. Once this season the 
Sumrall team startled basketball fans by 
defeating Buford High 59 to 0. 

Sumrall used a fast break and employed 
as many as eight set-scoring plays in one 
game. Henry Slade, guard and captain, 
directed the attack. John Breakfield, 
Sumrall center, measures six and one-half 
feet, and he controlled the center tap at 
least three-quarters of the time in his 
team’s two tournament games. On of- 
fense, Breakfield was planted in a pivot 
position near the basket, and he left this 
position only on a few scoring plays. 

In contrast to Breakfield, Sumrall had a 
spectacular guard, Victor Broom, who is 
five and one-half feet tall. The cham- 

ionship team’s average height was the 
owest of the four quintets that advanced 
as far as the semi-finals. 

Sumrall used a strict man-to-man de- 
fense and was the only team that ad- 
vanced from the divisional tournaments 
to use this type of defense consistently. 


Fulton, finalist opponents, used a re- 
stricted zone defense in which the Fulton 
players picked up the men they were to 
guard as the Sumrall players entered a 
limited area. Fulton employed the man- 
to-man system until the Sumrall oppon- 
ents had left the area of man-to-man 
guarding. 

As a result of basketball’s gain in popu- 
larity as a school sport in Mississippi, 
many high schools in the state are consid- 
ering means for enlarging their gym- 
nasiums. Most of the schools have gym- 
nasiums designed to seat not more than 
500 spectators. 

The state tournament packed the De- 
catur gymnasium with a capacity of 1,200 


at every game. 
WILL WEATHERSBY 


Davis Victor in Utah 


OR the first time since 1920, Davis 

County High won the state cham- 
pionship, overwhelming Lehi, pride of cen- 
tral Utah, in the championship game, 47 
to 19. Over 3,500 spectators left the his- 
toric Deseret gymnasium, singing the 
praises of as fine a high school basketball 
machine as has ever been assembled in the 
state. 

Roland Reading, a tall Davis forward 
whose specialty is a one-handed shot from 
just inside the foul line, rifled nine 
from the field and added a charity toss to 
score 19 points, equalling Lehi’s team to- 
tal. However, Reading was not alone in 
the limelight. Val Sheffield, a junior, 
tossed in five field goals from his forward 
post; Joe Davis, center and captain of the 
team though only a junior, directed his 
team’s attack with finesse and dispatch; 
and blond Bill Evans and burly Austin 
Hughes performed in brilliant fashion at 
their defensive posts. 

The short passing game and the zone 
defense were used by most of the teams 
in the tournament. Davis utilized a zone 
defense when they were ahead in the 
score, but switched to a man-to-man once 
they fell behind. Granite, defending state 
champion, used a man-to-man. which 
switched to a rather intricate five-man 
defense when opposing teams worked the 
ball into scoring territory. Many teams 
used the one-hand shot with frequency. 
Long-range bombarding was at a pre- 
mium, few teams tossing ’em in from the 
“outfield.” The results of state-wide of- 
ficiating schools, conducted by the Ath- 
letic Association, was in evidence at the 
1937 tournament, the officiating being the 
best in the history of the state finals. 

MARLOWE BRANAGAN 


Wrong Basket in Florida 


JACKSON High of Jack- 
sonville, seeded No. 2 in the state 
meet, defeated Plant High of Tampa in 
the finals, 29 to 16. Combining a fast 
break with a set offense of two men in 
and three out, the Jackson team was far 
superior to others in the tournament, al- 
though they were extended to the utmost 
in eking out a 26 to 24 victory over 
Eustis. 

In the district championship tourna- 
ment, Jackson made a total of 100 points 
in its first encounter and 78 points in the 

uarter-finals. In the semi-final, Jackson 
efeated Julia Landon of Jacksonville by 
a decisive score, and in the final they took 
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the measure of St. Pauls, also of Jackson- 
ville, in similar fashion. 

Jackson was defeated by Plant just 
prior to the state meet and was seeded 
No. 2 as a result. The Jackson team used 
a man-to-man defense, employing four 
men of six feet or over and one small 
guard, the team’s height making this de- 
fense very effective. The outstanding 
player on offense was R. Norman, a for- 
ward, who was individual high scorer of 
the tournament, scoring 39 points in four 
games. “Grubby” Howard was the out- 
standing defensive player of the team. 

Eustis, led by its great center, Close— 
the outstanding player of the tournament 
—displayed the smoothest zone defense. 
The tournament’s smallest player was Ar- 
nold of Eustis. He was not more than 
5 ft. 2 in., but he had a dead eye for the 
basket. The Eustis team suffered its first 
defeat of the season in the semi-finals, 
when they lost to the championship Jack- 
son team. Orlando, 1936 champions, were 
eliminated by Plant in the semi-finals also. 
One of the tournament’s most peculiar 
plays was the shooting of a field goal into 
the wrong basket by an Orlando player, 
Isbel. He became confused in taking a 
pass out of bounds and shot the ball in 
the wrong end. 

KENNETH EPPERT 


Boys and Girls in Oklahoma 


HE Oklahoma basketball champion- 
‘oe attracted a record entry this 
year, a total of 538 boys’ teams entering 
competition in the three classes of that 
division, and 319 girls’ teams in the girls’ 
division. In the boys’ division, teams with 
less than 100 enrolled were in Class C 
and teams of 100 to 374 were in Class B. 
These two classes competed first in 32 
district tournaments and then in 8 regional 
tournaments, while the Class A teams 
which were schools of 375 or more, started 
with the regional tournament. 

B boys’, C boys’ and girls’ tourna- 
ments were held together at all districts 
and all regional tournaments. The cham- 
pionship tournament in each of the three 
classes of boys’ and the girls’ division were 
combined and held in Oklahoma City. 

Styles of team play, as well as types of 
teams, varied more this year than in for- 
mer state tournaments. The man-to-man 
defense with a delayed offense was used 
by all teams, with the fast break employed 
incidentally. The zone defense also was 
utilized on occasion by a few teams, but 
the man-to-man, even with them, was the 
basic style of defense. There were teams 
such as Pernell, which were composed of 
young and immature boys who played 
good basketball but were unable to cope 
with the more mature teams of Class C. 
New Liberty and LeFlore set a low scor- 
ing record in their semi-final Class C game. 
The first half ended 2 to 1 and the game 
ended 6 to 13 in favor of New Liberty. 
New ww came through in their final 
game by a one-point mar over the 
Goodwell team. 

In Class B Hollis was looked upon as 
one of the favorites. They defeated their 
first-round opponent, Texhoma, by a one- 
sided score and doubled the score on 
Dewey in the semi-finals. In the other 
half of the bracket, Thomas played their 
best tng when they defeated Stroud, one 
of favorite teams, 21 to 19. In 
Thomas’s final game with Hollis, the for- 
mer were unable to match their opponent’s 


(Continued on page 29) 
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DON’T DEPEND ON A‘‘GHOST BALL” 
CTICE need not end when the “ghost ball’”’ cannot be 
seen! General Electric floodlighting equipment installed 
this spring and early summer will add many valuable hours of 
practice to the all-too-short fall days before those crucial games. 
Installations made now for practice purposes may later be ex- 
tended for night games. For plans of typical installations, or 
detailed layouts for your field, use Quickmail Coupon No. 10 on 
last page. General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


ARMOUR'S...THE GUT! 


GRUELLING TESTS PROVE 


QUALITY OF EVERY ARMOUR BRAND! 


@ This season, give your team 
the best in tennis strings. Give 
ance... speed, strength, 
and life. Specify ARMOUR, for 
top-notch tennis 
e prove the ity of every 
Brand of Armour’s gut with the 
most exacting tests in tennis his- 
tory. We punish samples of every 
production lot . . . pound them, 
stretch them, pull them apart in 
the laboratory and on the courts. 
No Armour string can leave our 
plant until we know it will give 
you more tennis for your money! 
This season, insist on Armour’s, 
the tested gut. There are seven 
Brands from which to choose. 


And they're alll wianerst Court Test for performance in actual play 
THE 

A 2 | SEVEN TESTED BRANDS | 
For Coupon No. 40a last page. For the High Schoo! Toam 


SUPER SPECIAL 
For Tournament Play 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP DAVIS CUP 
For Long Service and All-’Round Play 


VARSITY WEARWELL 
TILDEN JUNIOR GOLD STAR 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS. CHICAGO 


literature and samples, use Quickmail Coupons on last page. 
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Treatment of Baseball Injuries 


chance of catching in the dirt. The 
hook slide is probably the best and 
safest type of slide. 


Strawberries 


Skin abrasions, commonly called 
strawberries, are usually caused by 
sliding, the player hitting the ground 
with such force that the friction be- 
tween the ground and the player's slid- 
ing pads rubs off the skin. The abra- 
sion should be thoroughly cleansed 
with a germicidal soap or antiseptic, 
swabbed with mercurochrome as a 
precaution against infection, and cov- 
ered with an antiseptic salve to aid in 
granulation. 

This dressing should be changed 
daily, and particularly after every 
workout, as an additional precaution 
against infection. While strawberries 
seldom keep players out of games, 
they can be very irritating. After the 
scab has formed, the strawberry may 
become additionally irritating if the 
scab is not kept soft, as it will crack 
open and hinder the player when 
running or fielding. If a player will 
learn the correct method of sliding 
and wear a good pair of sliding pads, 
properly adjusted and heavy enough 
to protect the area where baseball 
strawberries occur most frequently, he 
will seldom be irritated by this injury. 


Bone bruise 


Another common baseball injury is 
the bone bruise of. the hand. This 
bruise is caused by the player receiv- 


(Continued from page 7) 


ing a severe blow or continued pound- 
ing against the hand from catching a 
ball. The bruises occur most often in 
the early part of the season when the 
hand is tender and cannot stand this 
continued pounding. 

During the early part of the season, 
especially in the colder climates, play- 
ers should warm up by throwing 
easily until the hand hardens. By 
using a receptive motion, or give, 
when catching the ball, the shock is 
somewhat absorbed. If the player 
holds his hands stationary or fights 
the ball, the hand itself must absorb 
the shock, causing a bone bruise and 
increasing the chances for making 
errors. 

Hot soak baths are of little value 
in treating a bone bruise due to the 
thickness of the skin at the base of 
the fingers, where most bone bruises 
occur. Ichthyol ointment applied twice 
daily helps reduce the swelling. A 
piece of beef steak or sponge next to 
the palm will absorb the shock of a 
thrown ball and will enable a player 
with a bone bruise to continue playing. 
Catchers and first basemen suffer most 
from bone bruises. 


“Baseball elbow” 


Pitchers who do not use a full arm 
motion are occasionally troubled by a 
condition called “baseball elbow.” Fric- 
tion between the radius (shorter bone 
of the forearm) and humerus, the bone 
from the shoulder to the elbow, results 
in a chipping of the bone at the head 
of the radius. Pain and swelling are 


the early symptoms of this injury. An 
operation to remove this extraneous 
piece of bone will restore the upper 
arm and the forearm to its fullest 
capacities. While cold applications 
may afford temporary relief, the only 
positive cure is operation. 


Spike wounds, finger injuries 


Spike wounds are usually caused by 
a player sliding into a baseman and 
cutting the latter’s hand or foot. The 
wound should be cleansed immediate- 
ly, swabbed with a 314 percent solu- 
tion of iodine and covered with a 
sterile dressing. If the puncture is 
deep and cannot be_ thoroughly 
cleansed, a physician should be con- 
sulted as to the advisability of an anti- 
tetanus injection. The wound should 
be dressed daily, particularly after 
every workout. Proper methods of 
covering a base and tagging a runner 
will help safeguard against this type 
of injury. 

Occasionally a player attempting a 
catch is struck on the ends of his 
fingers by the ball causing immediate 
and pronounced swelling. The fingers 
should be placed in splints as quickly 
as possible in order to prevent perma- 
nent deformity. Usually the swelling 
conceals the disfigurement and the 
player does not realize the extent of 
the injury until the swelling subsides 
and the finger is already out of shape. 
As there are few preventive measures 
for “baseball finger,’ special care 
must be taken to catch the injury as 
soon as it occurs. 


A general rule for high school bunters is that they should be set be- 
fore the ball reaches the plate. Only expert bunters should wait until 


is held fairly firm with forearms and elbows extended away from body. 


the last moment before getting set to bunt. Even 
in the major leagues, there are only a handful of 
layers who can occasionally poke out their 
ts at the last second, lay one down and beat 
it out for a base-hit. Thus the main use of the 
bunt is to sacrifice runners on base. In the first picture, the batter is taking 
his normal stance at the plate, camouflaging the bunt as much as pos- 
sible. In the second picture the batter is taking a short step forward 
and to the side away from the plate, just as the pitcher is about to 
release the ball. The right hand is sliding up almost to the center of 
the bat. Note the position of the thumb on top of the bat. The bat 


Py” 


Sacrifice Bunting 


The batter is still turning and readying his bat in the third and 
fourth pictures. In the last picture, the batter 
is all set for the pitch. He is facing the pitcher 
from a three-quarter turn, leaning slightly for 
ward and keeping the bat on a perfect horizon 
tal Eo The legs are comfortably spread and the 
feet are parallel. The batter should wait till the ball comes to him 
and guide the bat to it on a level plane, offerin my | at good balls. 
The bunt where the batter turns squarely around to face the pitcher 
is dangerous. A ball glancing off the bat may carom into the batter's 
face or chest. From the three-quarter position, illustrated in the above 
series, the batter is fairly safe as the ball will continue back. 
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Basketball Review 


(Continued from page 27) 


superior size and stamina and lost by a 
score of 33 to 18. 

In the first round games of the finals 
Tulsa defeated Ada and Altus fell victim 
to Classen. Wewoka staged a slight up- 
set in defeating Ponca City, 27 to 24, 
while Muskogee was able to gain a close 
margin victory over Capitol Hill. In the 
second round games Tulsa defeated their 
old rival Muskogee, 36 to 22. Wewoka 
took the lead over Classen but were over- 
come in the second half and defeated 31 
to 19. The final e brought Coach 
Grady Skillern’s defending champions 
from Tulsa against Classen, coached by 
Harold “Skimmer” Miller. Tulsa took 
the lead in the first quarter, but Classen 
came back to run up a 19 to 12 score at 
the end of the half. There was little scor- 
ing in the third period, but during the 
fourth period Tulsa made a valiant effort 
to overcome the lead, with the final score 
ending Classen 27, Tulsa 24. 

Mrs. Bertha Teague’s girls from Byng at 
Ada were back to defend their champion- 
ship and the most serious threat to their 
reign came in the second-round game. 
Miss Marie Selman’s team from Gould had 
won a well-played game from Fanshawe in 


the first round and continued their at-— 


tack with sufficient success to outscore 
Byng in the first half by one point, but 
were surpassed in the second half by a 
we 2 of two points. In the other 
bracket Oolo had won a close game 
from Burbank in the first round while 
Hardesty advanced by a one-point victory 
over Delhi. Hardesty then won the right 
to play in the finals by a two-point margin, 
but were unable to match skill with the 
defending champions, 


LEE K. ANDERSON 


"Spoofhounds” Win in Missouri 


HE 2Ist Missouri basketball cham- 

pionship was won by Maryville, with 
Springfield, second; Bonne Terre, third; 
and Joplin, fourth. 

The Maryville Spoofhounds proved 
themselves the class of the tournament 
when they subdued Springfield 51-27, in 
the finals. Maryville defeated Hannibal 
48-20, Eldon 31-20, and Bonne Terre 24-14 
in their march to the finals. Springfield 
advanced to the finals by beating Christian 
Bros. 19-15, Columbia 24-17, and Joplin 
82-23, 

The Maryville quintet were extremely 
popular with the tournament crowd due 
to their fine team-work, uncanny shooting, 
and flashy style of attack. They used a 
strong man-to-man defense, riding their 
opponents closely and at times covering 

all over the floor. On attack, they 
used a fast break, and when stopped em- 
ployed a double pivot with cuts and 
screens. In the latter part of each game, 
Maryville used the “Logansport cartwheel” 
to keep possession of the ball and inci- 
dentally increased their score while doing 
so. Harold Hull of the Maryville team 
was easily the outstanding center of the 
tournament. Standing 6 ft. 4 in., Hull 
could do everything, and teamed with 
Don Johnson, Jack Salmon and Junior 
Butherus made the Maryville team almost 
unbeatable. 

Springfield, the other finalist, used a 

(Continued on page 36) 
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CHAMPION SALES 
FOR FALL 


ARE GREATEST IN ITS HISTORY 


NEW 


PRINT & CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSING 
LETTERING—EMBLEMS—DESIGNS— 
NUMBERS IS PROVING 


SENSATIONAL 


BUY NOW 


Finest Quality — Leading Numbers — For Football and General Equipment 


Sox J—Cotton R—Core Wool 
Supporters 7—Web front S—Mesh Front 
Sleeve 
78QS—Medium Wt | 77QS—Heavy Wt. 
Practice 57LS—Cotton Heavy 90LS—Heavy ribbed Cotton— 
Jerseys Peeler (white) all colors 
Game 96LS—Durene FB76LS—Rayon Plaited 
Jerseys 
Hoods PDSL—Double—all colors | 1000 H—Single Wt. 


Cotton fleece _ 


tton fleece 


See catalog for complete descriptions and prices. Write for samples. Salesman will call 


Equip Gym Classes With the Champacraft Processed Gym Shirts— 
T Shirts—Sweat Shirts 


ORDER NOW TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
Use Quickmail Coupon No. 32 


Champion Knitwear Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


By CLARENCE DEMAR 


HERE IS THE GREATEST 
AMERICAN MARATHONER’S 
OWN STORY OF HIS 27 YEARS 
OF ATHLETIC COMPETITION 


Nlustrated $1.50 


at your bookstore or from 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


TO TENNIS 
COACHES 


How to Hold 


PRACTICE HOUR 


AFTER RAIN 


F you want your team on the 
courts 30 minutes after a shower, 
do this. . . . Install a battery of En- 
Tout-Cas Fast Drying Tennis Courts. 


New favorite is the Domestic Green 
Court. It gives you more hours of 
play each year, not alone because it 
dries quickly but because it requires 
so little time and attention to keep 
it in prime condition. Frost resist- 
ant, fast-drying, it is playable earlier 
each Spring; later each Fall. — 

Get details, too, on Standard Red 
En-Tout-Cas, the world’s best known 
fast-drying tennis court. For finer 
tennis, more of it, get En-Tout-Cas. 


A penny postcard brings full information 
by return mail. Write today. 


GUY C. FOSTER, INC. 
American Agents 
128-G Water Street New York, N. Y. 
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“Bil” Croker’s article on 
“Footwork and Balance 
in Tennis” will help with 
your tennis instruction. 
As many copies as you 
can use. FREE for the 
asking. 


VICTOR 
SURGICAL 


“Coaching Schools’ Who's Who" gives short 

biographical sketches of outstanding coaches 

who will serve as instructors in coaching 

schools this summer. The June issue will con- 

tain many more as well as final additions to 

the Coaching School Directory to be found 
on page 35. 


Wallace Wade 


ITH 18 seasons of coaching and nine 
W of playing behind him, Wallace 
Wade is recognized as one of the best 
teachers of the fundameiitals of blocking 
and tackling in the country. The 45-year- 
old Duke coach has always been associated 
with winning teams. As a senior at Brown 
University in 1916, he was a guard on the 
eleven that was good enough to earn an 
invitation to the Rose Bowl. Though 
Brown lost that game to Washington State, 
that was Wade's last appearance in the 
Bowl as a loser. In 1925, 1926 and 1930, 
he led three great Alabama squads into 
Pasadena, winning twice and tying once. 

Born and bred in Trenton, Tenn., Wade 
attended the local high school where he 
played four years of varsity football. He 
was a student in the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy in Chicago for a year and then en- 
rolled at Brown, making the varsity in his 
freshman year. Four years later, with his 
A.B. degree scarcely in its frame, he was 
organizing a company in Trenton for ser- 
vice overseas. He received his discharge in 
1919 after attaining the rank of captain. 
Back in the states, he was appointed foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball coach at the 
Fitzgerald and Clarke School in Tullahoma, 
Tenn. For three years his teams were re- 
markably successful, the football team win- 
ning 15 and losing three. 

In 1921 Dan McGugin signed up Wade 
as an assistant coach at Vanderbilt. In the 
two years he was there, Vanderbilt com- 
piled a record of 16 victories, no defeats 
and 2 ties, winning Southern Conference 
titles each year. He became head coach of 
Alabama in 1923 and in two short years, 
the Crimson Tide was in the Rose Bowl. 
The next year he produced another un- 
beaten eleven which tied Stanford in the 
Rose Bowl. In 1930 his greatest Tide team 
blasted Washington State 24 to 0 in Wade’s 
second Tournament of Roses victory. 

Two weeks later he accepted a contract 
to coach at Duke. In two years Duke was 
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rubbing shoulders with the grid elite. His 
1933 team waded through nine opponents 
without a defeat before finally dropping a 
decision to Georgia Tech in the final game 
of the season. In six years at Duke his 
teams have won 45, lost 12 and tied 2. His 
complete coaching record shows 106 victor- 
ies, 25 defeats and 4 ties. In 14 years of 
head coaching in the Southern Conference, 
his teams have won 7 titles. Wade is also 
head of the Duke department of physical 
education which boasts an intramural pro 
gram second to none. He is married, has 
two children, is a fine golfer, and is cool 
as a cucumber while sitting on the bench 
on Saturday afternoons. 


Wallace Wade will give the football 
course at his own school, Duke Uni- 
versity. 


Bernie Bierman 


S Bernie’ Bierman’s _ steamroller 
A elevens at Minnesota continue to iron 
out all opposition year after year, the soft- 
spoken and distinguished-looking Gopher 
coach is finding it increasingly difficult to 
convince a long line of probers that the 
success of Minnesota football is not based 
sheerly on power and magic but on those 
three commonplace, though omnipotent, 
fundamentals—blocking, hard-tackling and 
speed. His reputation as a master coach 
was not impaired one whit when North 
western broke an undefeated Minnesota 
skein of 28 consecutive games, compiled 
over a period of four seasons, by a one 
touchdown defeat on a rain-soaked grid 
iron late in the 1936 season. A distin- 
guished coaching record based on intel- 
ligent football strategy and the ability to 
impart that knowledge to his players is 
not so easily tossed overboard. 

Bed-ridden in his youth as a result of 
a bone infection in one of his legs, Bier- 
man was unable to participate in athletics 
until his second year of high school, when 
a series of operations corrected the ail- 
ment. After captaining the Litchfield, 
Minnesota, High School football team in 
his senior year, he entered the University 
of Minnesota—following in the footsteps 
of an older brother, who had been a sta? 
halfback at Minnesota. Graduating ip 
1915, Bierman was presented with the 
Western Conference award for all-round 
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scholastic and athletic ability—having aiso 
cipated in track and basketball. 

His brief coaching career at Billings, 
Montana, High School was _ terminated 
when he enlisted in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing the World War. Resigning from the 
army after having achieved the rank of 
captain, he was hired as head coach at 
the University of Montana. The bond 
business took him away from his coaching 
duties in 1922, but the lure of the game 
was too strong and he returned in 19238— 
this time as an assistant coach at Tulane 
under his old teammate, Clark Shaugh- 
nessy. In 1925, Bierman left Tulane 
to accept a head coaching job at Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. However, with Shaugh- 
nessy headed for Loyola in 1927, Bierman 
was brought back to Tulane as head coach. 
After two fairly successful years, the 
Green Wave started to click in 1929 and 
during the next three seasons lost only 
two games. 

In 1932 Bierman was appointed to direct 
the grid destinies of his alma mater, Min- 
nesota. After a first season in which they 
won five games and lost three, the Bier- 
man-coached Gophers hurtled through three 
consecutive seasons without a defeat when 
came the day last season that must come 
to every team in a winning streak. Bier- 
man’s record over the past four years shows 
2% victories, 7 ties and only 1 loss. His 
teams operate from a single wingback 
with variations and do very little scrim- 
maging during practice sessions, usually 
abandoning it altogether once the season 
is underway. 


Bernie Bierman will give the football 
course at the Montana State University, 
University of Minnesota, West Virginia 
University and Kansas State High 
School A. A. coaching schools. 


Andrew Kerr 


T has been said that you don’t have to 

be a magician to play in the Colgate 
backfield—but it helps. The Andy Kerr 
offense is a paragon of smoothness and 
legerdemain. Operating mainly from 4 
double wingback, Kerr’s attack cleverly 
combines speed, deception and forward 
passes with a liberal interspersing of pow- 
er. Occasionally his teams break out into 
a flurry of laterals in which everybody but 
the water boy handles the ball. This 
sleight-of-hand, hocus pocus and the immi- 
nent threat of a lateral keep Red Raider 
opponents well spread, and produce a 
brand of football that is a delight to the 
eye of the football public. 

During the past 15 years, Kerr’s teams 
have won over 80 percent of their games, 
which speaks volumes for the soundness of 
his system. The Scot was a three-letter 
man as an undergraduate at Dickinson Col- 
lege in Carlisle, Pa. He quarterbacked the 
eleven, patrolled one of the outfield posts 
on the nine and was a member of the 
track squad. For several years after grad- 
uation he coached football and basketball 
at Johnstown, Pa., High School and old 
Pittsburgh Central High School. His work 
in Pittsburgh attracted the attention of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and in 1914 he 
was signed to coach freshman football and 
varsity track at Pitt. In 1919 he was also 
given the varsity basketball coaching berth. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Airplane View 
of Campus 
on the Banks of 
the Mississippi 


STUDY FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 
ENROLL NOW 


FOR THE 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Grasp this opportunity for profitable study in the pleasant environment 
of Minneapolis with its lakes, parks, museums, art centers, theaters and 
cafes. Minneapolis is the gateway to one of the Nation's most famous 
playgrounds—the "Land of 10,000 Lakes.” 


NEW MASTER’S DEGREE FOR COURSE WORK ONLY 


YOUR CHOICE OF 600 COURSES 
in Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Speech, Public Health 
Nursing, Journalism, Physical Education for both men and women with 
Coaching School, Home Economics, Play Production, Music and many 
others. Full credit toward Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees given 
for summer work in all courses. All Laboratories, Libraries and Research 
Facilities are at your disposal. 


(Exceptional Advantages) 


600 Courses Noted Libraries 
250 Selected Educators Advanced Degrees 
TWO TERMS: 
a Special Lectures Moderate Fees 
July 24 to Aug. 28 Low Living Costs 
Write for Complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. 33 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Write for Catalog sc2 


JULES RACINE & 20 Wiest 47th New 


For advertisers’ literature and samples, use Quickmail Coupons on last page. 
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FAMOUS FOOTBALL FIELD EQUIP- 
MENT USED BY THE LEADING 
TEAMS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The best in football field equipment. 
Preferred by coaches and players. A 
necessity for efficient practice. 


The only dummy that picks itself up. 

® Saves time and men. 

® Used for all phases of offensive drill 
especially down field blocking. 

® Players like to block comeback be- 
cause they don’t have to pick it up. 


Football's Magic Man 


® Life-like appearance and action. 

® Adjustable to any stance. 

® Replaces human dummies. 

® Built to develop proper method of 
blocking. 

® Excellent for wing back and end 
blocking. 

© Genuine two on one blocking. 

® Angle blocking, shoulder blocking 
and tackling. 

springy. No metal ex- 


sed. 
resistance of lifting 
shoulders. 


Special Field Equipment 


. . . Warner Play Practice Scrimmage 
Machine Standing dummies .. . made 
and sold by Football’s largest manufac- 
turer of Football Field Equipment... . 


Used by the Leading Teams of the 


Country 

Temple Colgate 
Alabama Brown 
U. of Texas Columbia 
Vanderbilt Catholic U. 

rgia Boston U. 
Northwestern Bucknell U. 
U. of Illinois Brigham Young U. 
Ohio State Montana State 
Yale U. of Florida 
Army U. of Mississippi 
Navy U. of Virginia 
Louisiana State U. of Wisconsin 
Duke U. of S. Carolina 
Tennessee Maine U. 
U. of Kentucky Fordham 

Fall information om request ... use Quickmail 
coupon No. Il on last page. 


MARTY GILMAN 
GILMAN, 


CONNECTICUT 


Head football coach at Pitt during these 
years was “Pop” Warner. When in 1928 
“Pop” signed to go to Stanford he had a 
year to run on his Pitt contract. So he 
sent Andy out to Stanford to lay the foun- 
dation of the Warner system, and when 
“Pop” came along the following year Andy 
became his assistant. He lingered until 
1926 and departed for Washington and 
Jefferson as football and basketball coach. 
After turning out several great elevens 
Kerr accepted a Colgate contract where he 
is still established after eight years. Al- 
most without exception, his Colgate teams 
have ranked among the nation’s best. His 
1932 team was one of the best of all times. 
This eleven waded through a nine-game 
schedule without suffering a single loss, 
scoring 264 points to the opponents’ noth- 
ing. 


Andy Kerr will give a course on the 
single and double wingback at his own 
school, Colgate University. 


ATTY BELL is the first coach in 
the Southwest Conference to put a 
team in the Rose Bowl. The Southern 
Methodist University mentor played four 
years of varsity football at Centre Col- 
lege in their heyday, when the Praying 
Colonels were the toast of the nation. Bell 
played quarterback, guard and end, but 
it was in the latter position that he played 
his last two, and best, years. 

Immediately after graduating in the 
spring of 1920, Bell became head coach 
at Haskell Institute. After serving two 
years, he moved on to Carroll College in 
Wisconsin where he coached for one sea- 
son. He signed a Texas Christian Uni- 
versity contract in 1923 and coached there 
five years. In 1929 Bell was called to 
Texas A. & M. to replace Dana X. Bible 
who had resigned to accept the post at 
Nebraska. Bell coached the Aggies from 
1929 to 1933, his teams finishing well up 
in the Conference race in four of these 
seasons. 

He gave up the head coachship at Texas 
A. & M. in 1934 for an assistant coaching 
post at Southern Methodist under Ray 
Morrison. The Mustangs of 1934 had a 
great year under Morrison and Bell, win- 
ning 8 games, losing 2 and tying 2. With 
Morrison headed for Vanderbilt, Bell was 
a unanimous choice for S. M. U.’s head 
coaching spot. He promptly produced with 
a Rose Bowl team. In two years at 
S. M. U., he has won 17, lost 5 and tied 1. 

He is married and has a five-year-old 
daughter, Patty. 


Matty Bell will give a course on the 
tate an western 
coaching schools. 


Lewis P. Andreas 


HILE short on words, taciturn 

Lew Andreas is long on achieve- 
ments. In the 18 years “Silent Lew” has 
been coaching Syracuse University basket- 
ball teams, they have won 191 games and 
lost 41 for an average of .824, almost par 
for the course. Andreas’ splendid record 
has the added virtue of consistency. The 
most games he has ever lost in a single 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


NOW 
Ernest Jones’ method 
of teaching golf 
fully explained in 
book form 


Swinging 
into 
GOLF 


By Ernest Jones 
Professional, Women’s National Golf and 
Tennis Club, Glenhead, N. Y.; Formerly 


Professional at Chislehurst Golf Club, Kent, 
England 


and Innis Brown 
Golf Commentator and Formerly Managing 
Editor, The American Golfer. 


Ernest Jones says: “Good golf is easy to 
play and it is regrettable that so many per- 
sons who play at golf make such a labor of 
it.” His book, presenting the gist of his 
twenty years’ experience, will help the great 
army of laborers at golf to become players. 


In his teaching method, Jones subordinates 
everything to the central idea of concentrat- 
ing on what the player is doing with the 
clubhead, through the sense of touch or 
feeling. Instead of surrounding the student 
with many do’s and don’ts on various parts 
of the stroke, Ernest Jones emphasizes one 
simple principle for producing a free, nat- 
ural swing. How he applies this positive 
approach, and how other elements of better 
playing follow naturally in its wake, & 
explained in detail, in text and diagram, 
in this new book. 


What Others Say: 


Grantland Rice says: “.. . he has one of the 
soundest and simplest systems of instruction 
I have ever seen, and his results have been 
phenomenally good. One has only to talk 
to any of his pupils to catch the enthusiasm 
they feel and to understand the services 
he has rendered in reducing scores.” 


Virginia Van Wie: “Golf is the greatest 
game I know. ... Many, many thanks to 
you for teaching me the joy of it.” 


Elsie Lee Garthwaite: ‘Your method of 
teaching is certainly a revelation to me. I 
realize already that from now on it will be 
a real pleasure to play and not hard te 
dious work.”’ 


10 days’ examination on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC, 
I 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me Jones and Brown's Swinging into | 
Golf, for 10 days’ examination on ap . 
In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few cents 
postage, or return book postpaid. ( 


paid on orders accompanied by remittance. 
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season is six, with the average standing 
dightly above three. The 1925 team, cap- 
tained by Vic Hanson, won 19 of 20, and 
was rated one of the best teams of recent 
times. 

Andreas received his early education at 
Sterling, Ill., and matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1915. After making 
the varsity basketball and baseball teams 
in his sophomore year, he was forced to 
discontinue his education due to illness. 
During the World War he saw service over- 
seas. Upon returning from France, Andreas 
selected Syracuse to complete his college 
education, and graduated in 1921 after 
earning varsity letters in football and base- 
ball. Norwich High School in New York 
signed him to coach all athletic teams of 
the school. So fine an impression did An- 
dreas make that he became principal of the 
school. 

In 1924, he went to Syracuse as basket- 
ball coach, and produced a team in his 
first year that won 15 of its 17 games. 
In addition to his regular duties as an in- 
structor in physical education, he was ap- 
pointed head football coach from 1927 to 
1929. 

During the football season, Andreas is a 
busy official for college games and is pres- 
ident of the Central New York Officials 
Board. He is former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball Coaches 
(1980). 

Andreas’ teams are characterized by 
their superb ball-handling and fast short- 
passing game. To him, possession is nine 
points of the game. Outside of the rule of 
possession, his only other obsession is fish- 
ing. He is married and has an eight-year- 
old daughter. 


Lew Andreas will give the basketball 
course at the Colgate University Coach- 
ing School, 


Marshall Glenn 


NSIDERED the greatest basketball 

player ever to wear the Old Gold and 
Blue of West Virginia University, Mar- 
shall Glenn now turns out the fast-moving 
Mountaineer quintets that have ranked 
among the East’s best teams during the 
past four years. 

From 1927 to 1930, Glenn participated 
in three sports at West Virginia—fooft- 
ball, track and basketball—but achieved his 
greatest fame in basketball. Until Jack 
Gocke, one of his own players, set a new 
record for varsity scoring over a period 
of three years, Glenn himself held the rec- 
ord with a total of 678 points. Yet his 
great offensive record was but part of his 
sensational performances as a player. 

Before receiving his degree from the 
University, Glenn served as freshman coach 
in 1931, an unusual distinction for an un- 
dergraduate. For the next two years he 
coached all sports at Martinsburg High 
in West Virginia. Glenn returned to his 
alma mater in 1984 and he is still coaching 
the varsity basketball team. His teams 
have been consistently high-scoring units, 
and show an unusually low average scored 
against them by opponents. 


Marshall Glenn will give the basket- 
course at the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Coaching School. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Second Annual 


WEST TEXAS STATE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


June 6-12 . . . Canyon, Texas 
FOOTBALL 


“JOCK” SUTHERLAND of University of Pittsburgh—Rose Bow! Champions 1937— 
BELL, of Southe 

Lo rn Methodist University—Southwest Conference Cham- 
pions 1935; Rose Bowl Contenders 1936—“Wide open game.” = 
Sys LEAHY, Line Coach, Pordham University—Line Play—‘“Notre Dame 


BLAIR CHERRY, Assistant Coach of the University of Texas—Former Amarillo 
High School Coach—Texas State High School Champions, 1934, 1935, 1936. “Double and 


BASKETBALL 
“JIMMY” ST. CLAIR of Southern Methodist University—Southwest Conference 


hamp 
“CHUCK” TAYLOR, Trick Shot and Pass Artist. The “Ambassador of Basketball.” 
“TALLEST BASKETBALL TEAM IN THE WORLD”; average of 6 ft. 6% inches, 
and AL BAGGETT, WEST TEXAS STATE COACH: For Basketball Demonstration. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DR. HARRY A. SCOTT, Director of Physical Education, Rice Institute, 
Professor in School of Physical Education, Columbia 
Lectures with movies including 1937 Rose Bowl Game—Football and Basketball 


demonstration by West Texas State Varsity Football team and “Tallest 
Team in the World.” Mimeographed plays, notes, and charts are all free. 


3 HOURS CREDIT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 331 or 332 


EXPENSES LOW, TUITION, $15.00. ROOM AND MEALS, $12.50. Recreation 
and Entertainment of Every Kind—Swimming in two college pools, canyon trip, golf, 
horseback riding, Carlsbad Cavern trip—out on the Staked Plains, elevation 3,600 ft.— 
cold nights and cool days. See and use the most unique Athletic Plant in the World— 
built of Reck and Petrified Wood. 


For Further Information Write 
AL BAGGETT, DIRECTOR, WEST TEXAS STATE, CANYON, TEXAS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 
August 16 to 28, 1937 


The courses to be offered at the University of North Carolina’s sixteenth annual coach- 
ing school include football, l, baseball, track and field, boxing, wrestling, and 
training and conditioning. 


The school will be conducted under the leadership of Robert A. Fetzer, director of 
athletics at the University of North Carolina. Instruction will be given by the members 
of the coaching staff of the University. 


The staff of instruction will include: Director Fetzer, Raymond Wolf, John Vaught, W. 
F. Lange, Walter D. Skidmore, P. H. Quinlan, Bunn Hearn, M. Z. Ronman, M. D. 
Ranson, and John Morriss. : 


The tration fee of ten dollars will cover tuition for all courses and dormitory room 
rent. No additional charge will be made for rooming accommodations for coaches’ wives. 


For illustrated announcement, address 


Secretary E. BR. Rankin Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SPECIFY 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


Vf yj You will want your football players to be fast moving and smart 


appearing this fall. Give them speed and color with light 
weight and durable uniforms of Kahnfast Satins, today's out- 
standing sensation in sport fabrics. 

Fast to washing and perspiration, sturdy, striking, economical. 
Worn by many prominent school and college teams last year. 
Available in your colors. 

For detailed information and sample swateh ask your local dealer or use Quick- 

mail Coupen Number 29 on last page. 


444-4th Avenue KAHNFAST SATINS 


/ 


WHEN ORDERING 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


New York City 


| 
| 
y 
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THERE IS A GIFT— 


Class of 1937 


Which you can give your school, for 
which you will “ thanked many 
thousand times in the next few years. 


That Gift is a 
NEVCO 
Automatic Timer & Scoreboard 


wy 
INUTES 70 PLAY 


> 


HOME TEAM 
Model 35-CS Illustrated 
$250 f.o.b. Greenville, Illinois 


Football boards must be ordered be- 
fore July Ist for August installations. 

For complete information, latest 
catalog and price list, use Quickmail 
coupon No. 21! on last page. 


NEVINGER MANUFACTURING CO 


GREENVILLE, ILL. 


DUNLOP OFFERS 


1937 EDITION 


ber Co, Dept. 45 
send 
Name 
Addr 


Frank Leahy 


NE of Knute Rockne’s ablest linemen 
in 1928, and ’380, Frank Leahy 
today is recognized as one of the most 
capable teachers of line play in the East. 
Leahy turns out the stalwart front lines 
that have made Fordham University al- 
most touchdown-proof to Ram opponents. 

Born in Winner, South Dakota, on Au- 
gust 27, 1908, Leahy—twenty years later 
—was playing both center and tackle un- 
der Knute Rockne at Notre Dame. In 
1929 and 1930, Rockne’s last two years, 
the Irish were generally recognized as the 
nation’s number one team. 

Following graduation in 1931, Leahy 
signed on as lipe coach at Georgetown 
University. The following year he joined 
“Sleepy” Jim Crowley at Michigan State 
College, and when Crowley moved on to 
Fordham University in 1933, Leahy went 
with him. Leahy’s lines are characterized 
by their hard charging and granite-like 
qualities on defense. His “Seven Blocks of 
Granite” at Fordham was one of the best 
lines of 1936. The team lost only one 
game last season. 

Leahy is married and has a one-year-old 


boy. 


Frank Leahy will be on the football 
staff at eight coaching schools. Among 
these are the following: Pio Nono, But- 
ler University, West Texas State, North- 
ern, Colgate and Springfield College. 


Jimmy Needles 


FTER starring in athletics as an un- 

dergraduate at Santa Clara Univers- 
ity, Jimmy Needles jumped right into 
basketball coaching and reached the very 
top of his profession—coach of the United 
States Olympic team. 

He started in San Francisco, coaching 
both the Olympic Club and San Francisco 
University. Needles played no favorites 
and turned out consistent winners for 
both the Club and the University. He 
next became affiliated with the Universal 
Pictures team, an independent amateur 
quintet representing the movie studio of 
the same name. After a highly successful 
season with the Universals in 1935-36, 
Needles coached the team into second 
place of the national A.A.U. tournament 
held in Denver, Colo., losing to the pic- 
turesque McPherson Oilers in the finals. 

Needles bided his time and reversed 
that defeat by nosing out the Oilers 44 
to 43 in the championship game of the 
1936 Olympic try-outs in Madison Square 
Garden, New York. With this victory, 
Needles automatically became head coach 
of the United States Olympic team which 
later waltzed through the Olympic tourna- 
ment and won the championship of the 
world. Needles accepted the coachship at 
Loyola University in Los Angeles last 
Fall. 

His teams play a deliberate, slow-break- 
ing game, depending on clever passing to 
shake men loose under the basket. 

Needles stresses finesse and poise, and 
his teams, even in defeat, seldom lose their 
equilibyium under heavy fire. 


Jim Needles will be on the basketball 
staff at the Catalina Island Coaching 
School and the Indiana Basketball Coach- 
ing School. 


SCHOLASTIC COAGH 


SPRINGFIELD 
COLLEGE 


Summer Session 


June 28 - July 31, 1937 


GRADUATE and UNDER. 
GRADUATE Courses in 
Physical Education — Theory 

and Practice 
Education 
Social Science 
Character Education 


Special Features 1937 
Symposium on Major Trends in 
Modern Education 
Symposium on Health Education 
Seminar on Safety Education 
Seminar on Physical Education 
Administration 
Information address 


DR. ELMER BERRY 
Director Summer School 
Springfield College 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Fifth Annual 
BUTLER 
UNIVERSITY 


(Indianapolis, Ind.) 


COACHING SCHOOL 
August 9-14 


-—FOOTBALL— 


Noble Kizer (Purdue), Head Coach 
Mal Elward (Purdue), End Play Specialist 
Frank Leahy (Fordham), Line Coach 
Paul Brown (Massillon, Ohio), Coach of 
Ohio H. S. Champs 


— BASKETBALL — 


Paul (Tony) Hinkle (Butler) 
and 
Archie Chadd (Anderson, Ind.), Coach 
Indiana H. S. Champs 


THREE HOURS CREDIT 
TUITION—$15.00 


ROOM AND MEALS—$10.00 
Recreational Facilities of Every Kind 


For Further Information, 
Write 
PAUL HINKLE, Director 


Butler University 
Indianapolis Indiana 
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Coaching School 
Directory 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON—Akron, Ohio. 
June 21-25. Leslie P. Hardy, director. See 
advertisement in April issue. 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL INSTITUTE—Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. Aug. 16-21. John Da Grosa, 
director. 

BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 
9-14. Paul D. Hinkle, director. See adver- 
tisement on opposite page. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TRACK 
SCHOOL—Berkeley, Calif. June 9-16. Wal- 
ter Frederick, director. 

CATALINA ISLAND—Catalina Island, Calif. 
Aug. 9-14. Sam Barry, director. See adver- 
tisement on page 36. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY—Hamilton, N. Y. 
June 28-July 2. William A. Reid, director. 
See advertisement on page 38. 

DAKOTA ~COACHING SCHOOL—Valley 
City, N. D. July 26-31. Roy McLeod and 
Joe Rognstad, directors. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY—Durham, N. C. July 26- 
31. Wallace Wade, director. See advertise- 
ment on page 37. 

INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL—Logans- 
port, Ind. Aug. 16-20. Clifford Wells, di- 
rector. See advertisement on page 38. 

UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA—Bloomington, 
Ind. June |6-July 13. Z. G. Clevenger, 
director. 

UNIVERSITY OF lOWA—lowa City, lowa. 
June 14-Aug. 6. E. G. Schroeder, director. 

KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL—Topeka, 
Kansas. Aug. 23-28. E. A. Thomas, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY—Lexington, Ky. 
June 15-25. Jesse E. Adams, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—M inneapolis, 
Minn. June 14-19. Louis F. Keller, director. 
See advertisement on page 31. 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY—Missoula, 
Mont. Week of June 21. Doug Fessenden, 
director. See advertisement on this page. 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE—Sioux City, lowa. 
Aug. 16-22. J. M. Saunderson, director. 

NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY—Chapel 
Hill, N. C. Aug. 16-28. E. R. Rankin, direc- 
tor. See advertisement on page 33. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY—Boston, Mass. 
June 28-July 3. Edward S. Parsons, direc- 
tor. See advertisement on page 25. 

NORTHERN COACHING SCHOOL—Be- 
midji, Minn. Aug. 23-28. Alex. J. Nemzek, 
Moorhead, Minn., or H. M. Robbins, Be- 
midji, Minn. See advertisement on this 


page. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — Evanston, 
lll. Aug. 16-28. K. L. Wilson, director. See 
advertisement in April issue. 

PENN STATE COLLEGE—State College, 
Penna. Three sessions. Dr. W. G. Chambers, 
director. See advertisement in April issue. 

PIO NONO—Milwaukee, Wis. Aug. 23-28. 
E. T. Dermody, director. See advertisement 
on page 38. 

SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE—Springfield, Mass. 
June 28-July 31. Dr. Elmer Berry, director. 
See advertisement on opposite page. 

TEXAS H. S. FOOTBALL ASSN.—Waco, Tex. 
Aug. 2-7. 

UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL— 
Logan, Utah. June 7-i1. E. L. Romney, 
director. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN — Madison, 
Wis. June 28-Aug. 6. G. S. Lowman, di- 
rector. 


WEST TEXAS ST.—Canyon, Tex. June 6-12. 
Al Baggett, director. advertisement on 
page 33. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY—Morgantown, 
W. Va. Aug. 16-21. Dr. A. J. Dadisman, 
director. See advertisement on page 37. 
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The Seventh Annual 
Northern Coaching School 


August 23 to 28 — Bemidji, Minn. 
FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


HARRY STUHLDREHER CLIFFORD WELLS 
Wisconsin Logansport, Ind., H. S. 


GEORGE HAUSER W. H. BROWNE 
Univ. of Minnesota Univ. of Nebraska 
FRANK LEAHY CHUCK TAYLOR 

Fordham “Basketball Finesse” 

HOWARD WOOD DON GATES 

Sioux Falls, S. D. "Six Man Football” 


DEMONSTRATIONS — MOVIES — LECTURES 


Football the first three days; basketball the second three days. Track and training 
throughout the six days. 


$10 Per Course TUITION $15 All Courses 


Special rates for coaches and their wives at resorts, cabins and hotels. Beautiful Hotel 
Markham will be taken over by the coaching school management for the accommoda- 
tions of coaches and their families. Bemidji is one of the greatest vacation and 
recreational centers in the north 


For additional information write 
H. M. ROBBINS, Bemidji, Minnesota ALEX J. NEMZEK, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Combine Summer Recreation with a Week of Expert Instruction at the 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Ceaching School 


Week of June 21, 1937 
FEATURING 


BERNIE BIERMAN 
U. of Minnesota, Football 
DR. WILBUR BOHM 

Washington State College, Injuries and Training 
assisted by 
Montana State University staff including Doug Fessenden, Harry Adams, Lew Lewandowski, 

W. E. Schreiber 
+ + 
Personal lectures with movies—Field and floor demonstrations with players 


Tuition $15 all instruction 
Recreation deluxe, including the best of trout fishing in mountain streams, golf, tennis, 
swimming, mountain climbing, saddle horses and pack trips for those who desire. 
+ + 
For complete information write 
DOUG FESSENDEN, Director of Athletics 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


“HEC” EDMUNDSON 
U. of Washington, Basketball and Track 
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A NEW COACHING FILM 
Produced by 
DANA X. BIBLE 


“FOOTBALL” 


A 30 minute coaching session—l6 mm. 
all talking picture—with Bible detailing 
the fundamentals of modern football. 
@ Hard hitting instruction on KICKING, 
RUNNING, DEFENSE and PASSING. 
@ Shows tactics, plays and individual 
player assignments and technique ir 
posed-plays, slow motion, animated dia- 
grams, and actual Game Scenes. @ High 
School and College Coaches recommend 
it! @ An invaluable complement to your 
own coaching instruction . . . THIS 
SPRING ... NEXT FALL... Early 
reservation necessary @ Rental $12.50. 


USE QUICKMAIL COUPON No. 25 on 
last page for complete information, Or 
write for definite booking date. 


We will arrange for projection equipment and 


service if your school does not have a 16mm. 
sound projector. 


INCORPORATED 
FILMS 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


PROTECTION 
from Athlete’s Foot 


BOTH preventive,and, treatment: 
Alta-Co. Diluted 1-to-10, kills 
Athliete’s Foot! fungi within 30 
seconds. Send now for details, 
Quickmail Coupon No. 22. 


ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
WESTPORT, CONN, 


Basketball Review 


(Continued from page 29) 


man-to-man defense, guarding opponents 
all over the court when behind in the 
score. Offensively, the double pivot was 
their major weapon. The team attempted 
set plays but had little success with them, 
dropping back on screened cuts to get in 
their shots. Floyd McDaniel, chubby 
guard, and Bob Nennett, lanky forward, 
were their chief scoring threats. 

Bonne Terre was the story book team 
of the tournament. The boys from the 
lead belt won third place. They beat 
Houston in the last 10 seconds 20-19, 
nosed out Jackson 24-23, and in the con- 
solation finals beat Joplin 31-30 in the last 
five seconds on a free throw after Joplin 
had taken too many times out. 

Joplin led by Bennet, a center, and 
Worden, guard, was the smartest and 
most aggressive team in the tournament. 

Only two teams, Eldon and Beaumont 
of St. Louis, employed a zone defense, 
and neither proved very effective on the 
big Brewer Field House floor. 

C. E. POTTER 


Montana's A and B System 


ONTANA again decided its basket- 
ball championships by the Class A 
and B system of eliminations. The 16 larg- 
est high schools in the state by enrollment 
were automatically placed in Class A, and 
all of the other schools in the state in 
Class B. The Class A schools advanced to 
the divisional tournaments without pre- 
vious eliminations. The Class B schools, 
however, were divided into 16 districts, 
and the winner of each district then ad- 
vanced to the respective divisional tourna- 
ment. Two divisional tournaments were 
held, one in northern Montana and the 
other in the southern half of the state. 
In this way, eight Class A and eight Class 
B schools competed at each divisional 
tournament, and the winner of Class A 
and Class B, respectively advanced to the 
final round-robin tournament. 

In the northern division, Havre won in 
Class A and Cutbank in Class B. In the 
south, Park County High School of Liv- 
ingston won the Class A tournament and 
Roundup, Class B. These four winners 
met at Great Falls in a round-robin play- 
off, each team playing every other team. 
Park County earned the state title by win- 
ning all three of its games. By defeat- 
ing Roundup, Cutbank won the Class B 
championship. 

Tournament attendance during 1937 
far exceeded that of 1936. In the Class 
B tournaments, unusual support was given 
to the entrants from the smaller schools. 
In the divisional tournaments at the East- 
ern Montana Normal School at Billings 
and the northern divisional tournament 
sponsored by Havre, many spectators had 
to be turned away on the last night of the 
tournament. For the first time in Mon- 
tana basketball history, the High School 
Assn. was in a position to pay out all ex- 
penses for eight men and the coach, be- 
sides leaving a handsome profit for the 


_ local committee in charge of the tourna- 


ment. 

The type of defensive play exhibited in 
these tournaments varied from a modi- 
fied zone to a strict man-to-man. In the 
finai round-robin, all four teams employed, 
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to a large extent, the man-to-man defense, | 
In addition to Class A and B champion- 


ships, recognition is also given to a Class WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


A conference championship based on the 


The ‘title this year was || SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COACHES 
of only’ ene MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


the season. wee AUGUST 16-21, 1937 


Only Zone Wins in Idaho 


PONSORED by the University of 
Idaho, eight teams met at Moscow to 
determine the state championship. Idaho 
Falls won the title by turning back the 


SIX DAYS OF 
INTENSIVE INSTRUCTION 


Lectures, Field Demonstra- 
tions—One Hour University 


fighting Wallace team in a thrilling 22-20 Credit 

finale. The only team to employ a zone de- : 

fense, the champions used a shifting 2-3 Bernie Bierman Art Smith 
zone which was hard to penetrate and was Football $10.00 TUITION Track and Football 
surprisingly effective against long shots. | Training 

On offense, Idaho Falls combined a fast 

break, an organized set attack character- DORMITORY PRIVILEGES 

ized by three men out, and a series of AVAILABLE 


diagonal cuts for the basket with inter- 
change of positions. 

The offensive play of Wallace, dark 
horse runner-up, was featured by well- 
executed rear screens and cut-aways, pass- 
ing and cutting, and an out-of-bounds 
play that netted them several baskets. 
However Wallace’s forte was a _ close 
checking man-to-man defense with little 
sliding. This defense held high-scoring 
opponents to very low scores. Although 
given scant consideration by pre-tourna- 
ment dopesters, Wallace surprised all by Marshall Glenn 
eliminating the favored Moscow quintet Basketball 
in a semi-final game. As a result of this 
upset, the attendance at the final game 
was probably not what it would have been 
had the host team been a finalist. 

Interesting to note was the variety of 


offenses. Deliberate, set offenses predomi- 
rated. Moscow and Kellogg devended |! UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 
upon set ae with outside screens, while 


Boise and Pocatello used impromptu in- 


side screens. Pocatello used a pivot-post ¢ 
set-up effectively and Oakley, winner of July 26 - 31 


the sportsmanship award, was the chief ex- 
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ploying set styles of play worked in cut- 
aways off their screens with a pass-and- and 
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A basketball clinic introduced by For- ATHLETIC TRAINING 
rest Twogood, coach of the University of 
Idaho, was well attended and so favor- Conducted by 
ably received that the clinic will probably 
be adopted as a regular feature a the an- DUKE UNIVERSITY COACHING STAFF 
nual tournament. | LLA 
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LIMAXING one of the fastest Arkan- 
sas tournaments in years, Jonesboro 
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tournament for having used ineligible 
players. 
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ANDY KERR, Colgate Football Coach; 
LEW ANDREAS. Syracuse Basketball 
coach; JACK ROURKE, Colgate trainer. 


BASKETBALL 


game as taught successfully 
by Lew Andreas, featuring ZONE DE- 
FENSE and offense to be used against 
Zone Defense. Lew Andreas is a master 
basketball coach. 


ATHLETIC TRAINING 


As taught by Jack Rourke, Colgate track 
coach and athletic trainer for 25 years. 


Special emphasis on fundamentals. Dem- 
onstration in both sports by varsity men. 
Colgate coaching staff, Bob Gillson, John 
Orsi and Les Hart will conduct demon- 
strations in football. 


Tuition $15.00 
Total expenses for the week less than 
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Jim Needles — Loyola U. (Los 
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Team Coach 
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High School 
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Everett N. Case — Frankfort, Ind., 
High School 
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Coach 
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the Beebe team was much taller (they 
controlled every jump’ ball), the Tigers 
were faster and possessed a remarkably 
fast-breaking game. Their skill at follow- 
ing up shots gave them a number of extra 
baskets. 

The Jonesboro winners also used the 
man-to-man defense, and in the final game 
the two teams were very evenly matched 
in size and ability. Willard Tilley, Jones- 
boro forward, was one of the finest shots 
in the tournament, and his accurate shoot- 
ing was a large factor in the team’s vic- 
tories. The final game was close all the 
way with neither team able to pull away 
with more than a four-point lead. In the 
last quarter, Little Rock led by four points 
with only a few minutes left to play. 
Raymond King, a Jonesboro substitute, 
then went into the game to replace a team- 
mate who had gone out on four personals. 
He lofted in two quick field goals and tied 
the score. In the final 75 seconds, the lead 
changed hands three times before Jones- 
boro squeezed out a one-point victory. The 
two teams played hard ball and 38 fouls 
were called, resulting in five regulars leav- 
ing the game on personals. 

Playing on a large floor, the teams ex- 
hibited a brand of basketball that exceeded 
anything in tournament competition of the 
past. Perhaps the outstanding difference 
in the play this year was the use of the 
long pass. Speed characterized most of the 
play and overcame the handicap of height 
which had played such an important role 
during the regular season and in previous 
tournaments. 

By winning the high school tournament, 
Jonesboro made a clean sweep of state 
basketball honors. Their tall team of 
juniors made good use of their height in 
winning the junior high school state tour- 
nament. 

J. WILLARD CLARY 


North Dakota 1936 Champs Repeat 


HE North Dakota state tournament 
ce true to form. Bismarck and 
Minot, last year’s finalists, again battled 
for the title with Minot winning their sec- 
ond consecutive championship by the score 
of 22 to 21. 

Bisma¥fck played their best game in the 
second round, looking very impressive in 
downing Wahpeton. 

Bismarck, Dickinson, Park River, and 
Fargo relied on a modified zone defense. 
Valley City captured third place, Wahpeton 
fourth and Grand Forks the consolation. 
The fast break was used somewhat spar- 
ingly, all teams employing it at times and 
Fargo probably using it the most consist- 
ently. There were few scores from the 
tip-off. Valley City and Wahpeton, in 
their game to decide third and fourth 
places dispensed with the center jump. 
The crowd liked the game from the re- 
ports received. 

There was a variety of offensive forma- 
tions. Minot used both the single and 
double pivot; Bismarck used a single pivot 
with three back: Grand Forks used two 
back and three down (two on one side and 
one on the other); Fargo depended on no 
set formation; Wahpeton used three down 
and the single pivot; Dickinson kept three 
back and sent two down; Valley City 
used the single pivot, interchanging of- 
fense; and Park River used three down 
and the single pivot. Most teams set up 
screens whenever possible. 

The crowds this year were the largest in 
the history of the state tournament. 

L. C. McMAHON 
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Single and double wing back. Complete 
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Michigan's Peninsulas 


EVEN hundred high schools competed 
- in Michigan in Classes A, B, C and 
D. The Upper Peninsula finals were held 
in Class B, C and D and Lower Peninsula 
finals in Classes A, B, C and D. 

Four teams in Classes B and C and six 
in Class D qualified for the finals in the 
Upper Peninsula and eight teams in each 
of the four classes in the Lower Penin- 
sula competed in the final series. Upper 
Peninsula winners and runners-up were 
as follows: Class D, Trout Creek, winner, 
Trenary, runner-up; Class C, Newberry, 
winner, Crystal Falls, runner-up; Class 
B, Ironwood, winner, Ishpeming, runner- 
up. Lower Peninsula finalists follow: 
Class D, Stevensville, winner, Horton, 
runner-up; Class C, Lansing, St. Mary’s, 
winner, St. Clair, runner-up; Class B, 
Detroit, St. Theresa, winner, Marshall, 
runner-up; Class A, Muskegon, winner, 
Holland, runner-up. 

In the Upper Peninsula finals, Trout 
Creek was the new champion this yedr 
with Trenary being runner-up for the 
second successive year. Norway and 
Crystal Falls have been winner and run- 
ner-up for the last two years. 

There was a record number of teams 
competing in the district, regional and 
final tournaments, The plan in Michigan 
provides that no team will play more than 
one game in a 24-hour period, and as far 
as possible not to exceed two games dur- 
ing any one tournament. Attendance ran 
nearly a third ahead of 1986 and basket- 
ball in general was more popular this 


year than last. 
C. E. FORSYTHE 


Southern California 


ITTLE Tustin High was the giant- 

killer in the 1937 Southern California 
tournament, winning the title from a host 
of large metropolitan schools. In _ the 
finals, Tustin defeated Whittier 84 to 24. 
The tournament once more did not in- 
clude the large schools of. the various 
Los Angeles city leagues, the city fathers 
having instituted a ruling several years 
ago prohibiting play-offs. But even this 
did not detract from Tustin’s achievement 
in winning the first championship in her 
history. 

The tournament marked something of 
a return to scientific, set-up basketball. 
In 1936, none of the four finalists used a 
planned slow break, all relying on what 
may be termed “scatterball.” This was 
due, no doubt, to the then fairly new 3- 
second rule which practically sent the 
pivot-post play in the free-throw lane 
into the discard. This year, however, 
both Tustin, the winner, and Beverly Hills 
employed set offenses with definite screen 
plays. The screens were so positive that 
in the East, where the pick-off is called 
so much by officials, most of the players 
would have fouled themselves out of the 
contest.* 

Tustin’s Sam Francis was the hero of 
the final, scoring 28 points, only one less 
than the entire Whittier team. Francis 
played the post and was the hub of the 
Tustin attack. He was cleverly fed by his 
teammates, particularly his brother, Paul, 


“The East will not offend in this respect next 
year, for the Easterm coaches ore at last agreed 
with the country at large om what constitutes 
screening. Thank the National Association of 


Basketball Coaches for this.—Ed 


at forward. Beverly Hills, which lost to 
Whittier 38—29 in the semi-final, was 
coached by Sax Elliot, former U.S.C. cap- 
tain. Elliot employed a good many of 
the Trojans’ famed slow-breaking screen 
plays, scoring rather nicely by the use of 

the double pivot-post. 
SAM BALTER 


Northern California 


LTHOUGH tournament basketball 

play in Northern California has 
never been permitted by the officials of 
the Northern Section, California Anter- 
scholastic Federation, a plan to speed up 
play-offs among the eight sub-leagues of 
the Central California. H. S. Athletic 
League, embracing the southern half of 
the section, was put into effect this year 
by Commissioner George Hicks at the re- 
quest of the board of managers. Cham- 
pionships were held in three divisions— 
unlimited, middleweight and lightweight. 

Placer Union High of Auburn won the 
unlimited championship for the fourth 
consecutive time by defeating Stockton 35 
to 28 at the College of the Pacific in 
Stockton, in a game in which the center 
jump was eliminated. Alonzo A. Stagg, 
former veteran sponsor of basketball tour- 
naments at the University of Chicago, 
was an interested spectator. 

Stockton, using a zone defense, sank 
their first six shots and ran up a lead of 
18 to 8 in the first five minutes of play. 
Placer’s man-to-man defense tightened at 
this juncture, and at the half the count 
stood 19 all. Placer took a lead of 25 
to 21 early in the third quarter, and im- 
mediately slowed up the game to draw 
out the Stockton defense. Stockton was 
never able to come within four points of 
Placer again. Since the league was 
formed in 1920, Stockton and Placer have 
let the title slip from their grasp only 
once, in 1926, when it went to Sutter 
Creek High. 

In the Class B, or middleweight divi- 
sion, Placer defeated Armijo Union to 
win its second straight title. Placer led 
at the half, 14 to 11, after a fast-breaking 
battle between the two teams. The win- 
ners jumped into a big lead in the third 
quarter, slowed up in the final period, and 
coasted in by a score of 31 to 20. The 
center jump was used after field goals 
in this game. Armijo Union lightweights 
won the Class C title from Courtland, 24 
to 21, in an overtime game. 

EARL CRABBE 
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New Book 


MARATHON. By Clarence DeMar. 
Pp. 156. Illustrated—photographs. Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 
$1.50. 


RITTEN simply and punctuated 

with his characteristic dry, but 
piercing humor, Clarence DeMar’s new 
book is more than a chronicle of a great 
marathon champion. It is a warm, pul- 
sating autobiography of Clarence DeMar 
the man, printer, teacher, church and Boy 
Scout leader; the story of his brilliant tri- 
umphs and, to him, equally as brilliant 
losses. 

Descending from a long and numerous 
line of athletic DeMars (he boasts of the 
fact that a baseball team with nine De- 
Mars in the line-up once lost by only 2 to 1 
to the Cincinnati Keds), Clarence was fired 
with the ambition to become a great ath- 
lete after attending several smokers—“even 
if I never learned how to smoke”—as an 
undergraduate at the University of Ver- 
mont. After attaining a fair measure of suc- 
cess in long distance races in 1910, he blos- 
somed out in 1911 with his first Boston 
Marathon victory. Before falling from the 
ranks of topnotchers, DeMar was to win six 
more victories in the famous Boston Mara- 
thon and to participate on three of Uncle 
Sam’s Olympic teams in 1912, 1924 and 
1928. 

The volume is replete with interesting 
sidelights on the Olympic Games and anec- 
dotes of his many races. But just as in- 
teresting is his human account as a job- 
hunting printer and his venture into the 
teaching profession. 

The book makes fine reading. There is 
no effort to indoctrinate the readers with 
the niceties and values of marathon run- 
ning. His shrewd analysis of the evolu- 
tion of a conscientious amateur (as apply- 
ing to himself) is worth repeating. 

“At 23 he refuses money; at 38 he ac- 
cepts and uses it for boys’ organizations; 
at 48 he accepts and uses it for his fam- 
ily, with the mental excuse that the game 
owes it to him; at 70 I may accept and 
use the money to keep myself out of the 
poor house, but we shall see.” 

H. L. Masiw 
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